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TEACHING THE ART OF LISTENING 
HE late Will Rogers used to say, 
Tan I know is what I read in the 
papers.” If he were living today, he 
would probably say, “All I know is 
what I hear—hear in conversation, 
group discussion, and public address; 
hear on the radio, sound motion pic- 
tures, and television.” Of course we 
have always spoken a thousand times 
more than we write and listened to a 
thousand times more words than we 
read. But the radio and sound motion 
picture and the ease with which we 
assemble today have greatly increased 
the amount and importance of listen- 
ing. Studies show that, for young and 
old alike, radio listening alone claims 
more time than any other activity. 
People today spend an average of one 
hour a week at the movies, five hours 
a week reading newspapers and maga- 
zines, and twenty-five hours a week 
listening to the radio. The average 
person unquestionably spends far 
more time in listening than he does in 
reading, writing, and speaking. 


Although the language art of listen- 
ing is the one most frequently used 
both in and out of school, it is, unfor- 
tunately, also the one most neglected 
in the schools. Like the forgotten man 
of current political ideology, listening 
has long been the forgotten language 
art in the schools. It has not always 
been so, of course. Once communica- 
tion was almost entirely by word of 
mouth. Our literature was kept alive 
by oral tradition. Then, listening was 
an indispensable art; the ear held 
precedence over the eye. In our early 
schools, too, oral instruction was the 
dominant method. We have only to 
recall the “copy-book” in the process 
of education to realize the importance 
of listening in the schools of those 
days. Indeed, for ages, listening was 
the primary means possessed by man 
for gaining an education and enlarging 
his own experiences vicariously. 

But with the invention of the print- 
ing press nearly four centuries ago, lis- 
tening slowly gave way to reading and 
the printed page. The art of listening 
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and the culture of oral tradition have 
largely been replaced by print-minded- 
ness and the practice of measuring 
literacy in terms of reading. Yes, for 
more than three centuries the Western 
world became increasingly print- 
minded, and the major burden of ob- 
taining an education was placed on 
the eye. Now, in less than a quarter of 
a century, the talking picture and the 
radio have returned to the ear its 
former pre-eminence. 

This shift from the eye to the ear is, 
in itself, no tragedy. The tragedy lies 
in the fact that only our eyes are 
trained. Except for isolated instances, 
virtually the only instruction in listen- 
ing that children and young people are 
receiving today is the quite useless 
admonition to “pay attention” and 
“Jisten carefully.” 

Instruction in reading is now al- 
most universal. Our schools, both ele- 
mentary and secondary, are providing 
instruction in developmental reading 
on a wide scale. Through such instruc- 
tion, students are becoming increas- 
ingly critical of what they read. In- 
deed, the printed page is being ren- 
dered suspect, and well it might. Fur- 
thermore, the printed page lends itself 
to critical attack. There it is in black 
and white, its contents subject to as 
careful scrutiny as the reader is in- 
clined to give. Sentences may be re- 
read, meaning deciphered, or the book 
laid aside for careful reading at a more 
opportune time. 

Not so with the spoken word. The 
impersonal sound track of the talking 
picture hastens us along unremit- 
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tingly, and the spoken word is usually 
reinforced with music and other sound 
effects to render us all the more willing 
subjects. Voice inflection, facial ex- 
pression, gesture, and audience reac- 
tion are ready tools to be employed 
for good or ill. Politicians, advertisers, 
barkers at county fairs, and dema- 
gogues in many fields have always 
known that it is in our listening that 
we are most defenseless. In short, all 
of us today are subjected to a bom- 
bardment of words—much of it in- 
tended to mislead, to confuse, and to 
corrupt—for which we are ill pre- 
pared. 

What can the schools do to train 
each rising generation to be critical 
and intelligent listeners? First of all, 
there is need for greater awareness, on 
the part of all teachers and other edu- 
cational workers, not only of the in- 
creasing amount of listening today but 
of the tremendous impact of the 
spoken word. Today children, young 
people, and adults rely more and more 
on the spoken word for information 
about their local, national, and world 
communities. Their economic con- 
cepts, political ideals, and ethical 
standards are influenced, if not largely 
determined, by their listening. Atti- 
tudes toward marriage and family re- 
lationships, principles of nutrition and 
habits of food selection, understand- 
ing of human motives, and notions of 
personal habits are largely left to the 
tutelage of radio and talking pictures. 
First, then, teachers and administra- 
tors will do well to ask these ques- 
tions: 
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1. What understandings, attitudes, 
appreciations, abilities, and skills do 
children and young people now ac- 
quire largely through the spoken 
word? 

2. Are these learning products in 
keeping with the avowed objectives of 
the schools? 

3. In what areas and in what re- 
spects must the learning products of 
man’s oral communication be encour- 
aged, supplemented, modified, or even 
counteracted by instruction in the 
schools? 

In the second place, there is need 
for careful study of the listening hab- 
its and abilities of students. During 
the past two or three decades remark- 
ably effective instruments for the 
measurement of reading ability have 
been developed. We are now able to 
measure, among other factors, reading 
rate, comprehension, command of vo- 
cabulary, and critical interpretation. 
We are able to identify the retarded 
readers and diagnose their shortcom- 
ings. But we know virtually nothing 
about the listening habits and abilities 
of our students. Questions such as 
these deserve and require the same 
intensive study that reading has re- 
ceived: 

1. How widely do students vary in 
their ability to learn through listen- 
ing? 

2. What is the range of their listen- 
ing ability? 

3. What proportion of our students 
are so retarded as to require remedial 
instruction? 

4. How important are such factors 
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as auditory acuity, interest, speed of 
speaking, voice quality and personal- 
ity of the speaker, emotional stability 
of the listener, mannerisms, organiza- 
tion—to mention only a few? 

Classroom teachers and school ad- 
ministrators can improve the art of 
listening, also, by providing a better 
listening climate than now exists in 
the schools. Anyone familiar with cur- 
rent school practices will readily ad- 
mit that the listening situations to 
which most pupils are subjected leave 
much to be desired. If we are candid, 
we must acknowledge that much 
which goes on in the schools actually 
breeds poor listening attitudes and 
habits. Too many pupils are com- 
pelled to listen to things which fail to 
command challenging intellectual par- 
ticipation. The question-answer reci- 
tation, the rehashing of textbook as- 
signments by both students and 
teacher, the delivery of book reports 
designed primarily to satisfy the 
teacher, and the repetitious announce- 
ments and lesson assignments are not 
conducive to the building of good lis- 
tening habits. 

Someone has said that, if students 
are to learn to write and speak effec- 
tively, they must have something to 
say, a reason for saying it, someone to 
whom to say it, and facility for saying 
it. That is no less true of listening. 
The fundamental attack which teach- 
ers should make on the problem of im- 
proving listening habits and abilities 
is the provision of abundant oppor- 
tunities for meaningful listening. Stu- 
dents should have something worth 
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while to which to listen, a reason for 
listening, someone to whom they care 
to listen, and facility for listening. A 
third approach, then, to teaching the 
art of listening is a school-wide plan to 
improve listening situations both in 
and out of the classroom, to provide 
a wholesome listening climate. 

Finally, the schools should provide 
direct and systematic instruction in 
listening comparable to that which is 
now provided in developmental and 
remedial reading. Reading as a dis- 
cipline has been analyzed. We offer 
instruction in how to read a book, a 
page, a paragraph, and a sentence. We 
teach students how to read for differ- 
ent purposes; how to read different 
kinds of discourse; how to detect 
irony, sarcasm, and ridicule; how to 
recognize the emotional freightage of 
language; and numerous other ele- 
ments of reading. The discipline of lis- 
tening is not devoid of similar as well 
as peculiar elements. Our task is to 
identify these elements and then to 
develop appropriate instructivnal ma- 
terials and methods. 

It is not difficult to understand why 
instruction in listening has been neg- 
lected in the schools. Before they enter 
school at five or six years of age, chil- 
dren have already learned how to 
speak and listen remarkably well. 
They seem to have acquired, without 
any systematic instruction whatso- 
ever, a really amazing control of oral 
language. Their command of speech 
and listening is sufficient to meet their 
needs. It is easy, therefore, for teach- 
ers to assume that instruction in these 


language arts is unnecessary. But with 
reading and writing, that is a different 
matter! Children usually have ac- 
quired little, if any, facility in these 
arts before they enter school. Hence 
these are school subjects. 

The fallacy lies in our assumption 
that the arts of speaking and of lis- 
tening at the higher levels can be 
perfected without instruction. Fur- 
thermore, many of our teachers and 
school administrators received their 
training and acquired their thought- 
patterns in a day when the spoken 
word was of relatively less impor- 
tance. Mass oral communication 
played only a minor role in their edu- 
cational pattern. For them the eye 
still holds dominance over the ear. Our 
neglect of listening may be attributed, 
also, to the fact that deficiencies in 
listening are less easily detected. As 
Don Brown, a teacher in the Redwood 
City (California) High School, has 
said in an unpublished manuscript: 


The art of “auding” bears its orphan sta- 
tus for several reasons. One is that we engage 
in frantic practice of the art while lying su- 
pinely in apparent lassitude or while bucking 
cotton bales or rush-hour traffic. There need 
be no outward sign of inward activity. The 
process has the deceptive aspect of passivity 
even when most energetic because, unlike 
our eyes when we read, our ears don’t wiggle 
when we “aud.” 


Readers of the School Review will be 
pleased to learn that efforts are being 
made to create awareness of the need 
for instruction in listening and to pro- 
duce materials and methods of in- 
struction. When the National Council 
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of Teachers of English created a Na- 
tional Commission on the English 
Curriculum, it appointed a Commit- 
tee on Listening. This national com- 
mittee of twenty-one members is 
charged with the responsibility of 
studying the problem of listening at 
all educational levels, from kinder- 
garten through college. 

The committee is attempting to 
promote research in listening. Already 
nearly a score of doctoral dissertations 
have been completed or are under 
way. Surveys of the listening habits 
and abilities of students in entire 
school systems are being made; ex- 
amples of effective classroom prac- 
tices are being collected; and instru- 
ments for the measurement of listen- 
ing comprehension are being con- 
structed. A bibliography of articles, 
books, monographs, and theses has 
been prepared for the use of anyone 
interested in familiarizing himself 
with the problems and practices in the 
teaching of listening. A copy may be 
secured gratis from the writer of these 
notes. 


EDUCATION FOR ALL 


I RECENT years a number of influ- 
ential pronouncements on the pur- 
poses of American public education 
have been issued by national commit- 
tees and commissions. Each of them 
underscores the thesis that public edu- 
cation in this country is for a// Ameri- 
can children, for ai] American youth, 
for all young people of college age, 
and for all adults. This emphatic 
emphasis upon education for all 
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is one way of affirming our belief that 
in a democracy all are entitled to an 
education and that, unless all are 
educated, we are not likely to have a 
democracy. 

This is a laudable emphasis. No one 
is likely to dispute the contention that 
everyone should be educated. Indeed, 
we have already largely succeeded in 
providing some kind of education for 
all our children and youth, and we are 
well on the way to an upward exten- 
sion of public education through at 
least the first years of college. We have 
been, however, far less successful in 
defining the nature of the education 
that we propose to give to all or even 
to require of them. Indeed, there is 
considerable confusion in the minds of 
educators and laymen alike over the 
ends of education. 

Chancellor Hutchins of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, in addressing the au- 
tumn-quarter graduates at the bac- 
calaureate services on December 12, 
provided a penetrating analysis of the 
role of education for all in a democ- 
racy. The following paragraphs, al- 
though not doing justice to the full 
force of the address, contain the gist of 
the challenging argument and should 
serve to clarify what we mean by edu- 
cation for a// in a democracy: 


Consider the case of Thomas Jefferson. 
He was a celebrated democrat. He proposed 
that all children in Virginia should receive 
three years’ free instruction in reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and geography. He said: 
“The mass of our citizens may be divided in- 
to two classes—the laboring and the learned. 
. .. At the discharging of the pupils from the 
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elementary schools, the two classes separate 
—those destined for labor will engage in the 
business of agriculture, or enter into appren- 
ticeships to such handicraft art as may be 
their choice; their companions, destined to 
the pursuits of science, will proceed to the 
college... .” 

Three years of free education for all was 
doubtless a notable contribution to demo- 
cratic practice in Jefferson’s day. But the 
notion that it is possible to separate human 
beings at the age of nine or ten into those 
destined for labor and those destined for 
learning surpasses the fondest hopes of the 
psychological testers of our own time and 
seems to be an oligarchical notion. It seems 
to be based, not on the differences in the 
abilities of individuals, but on the differ- 
ences in their social and economic back- 
ground. Those destined for labor were des- 
tined for it primarily because they were the 
children of laboring men. Those destined for 
learning were destined for it because their 
fathers had wealth and leisure, and it was 
supposed that they would have wealth and 
leisure, too. These were the men who were to 
rule the commonwealth. They, and they 
alone, needed a liberal education. 

Jefferson, great as he was, seems to have 
suffered from the limitations of his time. The 
foundation of democracy is universal suf- 
frage. Universal suffrage makes every man a 
ruler. If every man is a ruler, every man 
needs the education that rulers ought to 
have. If liberal education is the education of 
rulers, then every man needs a liberal educa- 
tion. If Jefferson did not see this, it may be 
because in his day the right to vote, and 
hence to rule, was still regarded as the privi- 
lege of the few who had inherited or acquired 
property. 

In America the oligarchs have lost the 
battle. We have, or are on the way to having, 
universal suffrage. We have, or are on the 
way to having, universal education. Every 
man is now a ruler. But in the changes of the 
last 150 years the idea of an education ap- 
propriate to rulers has got lost somewhere. 
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It seems to have got lost because, though 
we are for universal suffrage and universal 
education, we have not noticed the connec- 
tion between the two. The kind of education 
we accept now when everybody is destined to 
rule is fundamentally an extension of the 
kind that in Jefferson’s time was thought 
suitable for those destined to labor but not to 
rule. When we talk of our political goals, we 
admit the right of every man to be a ruler. 
When we talk of our educational program, 
we see no inconsistency in saying that only a 
few have the capacity to get the education 
that rulers ought to have. We believe that 
the people are qualified to rule; many among 
us do not believe that the people are quali- 
fied for the education of rulers. The popular 
syllogism—and it is popular in the highest 
educational circles—runs like this: every- 
body has the right to education. But only a 
few are qualified for a good education. Those 
who are not qualified for a good education 
must be given a bad education, because 
everybody has the right to education. Any- 
body who favors a good education must, 
therefore, be anti-democratic, because only a 
few are qualified for a good education. The 
paradoxical consequence is that those who 
believe in the capacity of the people are 
called reactionary and anti-democratic, 
whereas those who doubt the capacity of the 
people revel in the name of democrats and 
liberals. ... 

The education of rulers is a hard educa- 
tion to give. Uneducated or half-educated 
teachers, teachers who did not have this edu- 
cation themselves, could hardly be expected 
to know, or to have time to find out, how to 
give this education to boys and girls who 
descended on them in enormous quantities, 
who did not always look or act like future 
rulers, and who showed few signs of wanting 
to take the long, hard path toward learning 
how to rule. Since many pupils did not seem 
to want a good education, since many 
teachers could not help them get it even if 
they did want it, the impression was natu- 
rally created that the mass of the people 
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were not capable of getting a good educa- 
tions 

But surely there is no magic about merely 
being in school. I hold that everybody can 
learn; but this does not mean that it makes 
no difference what he learns. A bad educa- 
tion may be worse than none. We cannot 
define education as whatever goes on in edu- 
cational institutions. The most obvious fact 
about education is the one most often over- 
looked, and that is that formal education is a 
practical enterprise. As such, it must be car- 
ried out within a certain time and with cer- 
tain means; and that time and those means 
must be spent with a view to achieving the 
purpose of the enterprise. . . . 

If all men are to be rulers, then the 
educational system must avoid any kind of 
education that is based on the assumption 
that some are to rule and others to be ruled. 
As Medford Evans and George R. Clark said 
in Harper’s Magazine not long ago: 

“In every society where there is a ruling 
class, there is one kind of education for the 
rulers and another for the ruled. Vocational 
training, which confines itself to teaching 
skills, tends to limit the individual’s interest 
in general social problems and to discourage 
intelligent participation in political life. As 
such it is the ideal education for the servants 
of the ruling class.... There is no more 
radical and democratic idea afloat in educa- 
tional circles today than that of providing 
liberal education for everyone. Conversely, 
there is no group more anti-democratic than 
those who believe that for the majority of 
people vocational training is enough.” 

Here the authors echo the words of John 
Dewey in his book, Democracy and Educa- 
tion, written more than thirty years ago: 
“To split the system, and give to others, less 
fortunately situated, an education conceived 
mainly as specific trade preparation, is to 
treat the schools as an agency for trans- 
ferring the older division of labor and leisure, 
culture and service, mind and body, directed 
and directive class, into a society nominally 
democratic.” ... 
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Liberal education in a society built on 
slavery was the education of free men. In a 
society divided into a class that ruled and a 
class that was ruled, it was education of the 
ruling class. Liberal education was an aristo- 
cratic education. It was so because the so- 
ciety in which it developed was aristocratic. 
When society becomes democratic, should 
the citizens have the education of free men 
or the education of slaves? Should they have 
the education of the ruling class or of the 
class that was to be ruled? It has never been 
suggested, as far as I know, that liberal edu- 
cation was not a good education for the pur- 
pose for which it was intended, namely, the 
education of rulers. It has been stigmatized 
as undemocratic because it was formulated 
in an era when only the few were rulers, when 
only the few had power and leisure. When 
every citizen is a ruler, when every citizen 
has power and leisure, the education that 
was good for the few becomes a good educa- 
tion for every citizen. To attack liberal edu- 
cation as aristocratic is to mistake its origins 
for its content. 

The way to determine who is to have a 
liberal education is to ask who are to be the 
rulers of your society. If the answer is every- 
body, then the conclusion follows that every- 
body must have a liberal education. If you 
do not like this conclusion, you do not like 
democracy; you do not like universal suf- 
frage; and you should move to abandon 
democracy and universal suffrage. The one 
thing you cannot do is to say at one and the 
same time that everybody has the right to 
vote and only the few have the right to 
liberal education. ... 

[Education for all] must mean that every- 
body is to have that education, to experience 
that moral and intellectual growth, which 
will fit him for his dominant vocation of dem- 
ocratic citizenship. It does not mean that he 
may remain indefinitely in the educational 
system at public expense. When the system 
has helped the student get started on liberal 
education (it is a process that should go on 
through the whole of life, and the education- 
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al system should be able to do its part by the 
time a young person is nineteen or twenty), 
then specialized education, education for in- 
dividual interests and special callings, may 
begin. Access to such specialized education is 
not a right in the same sense in which access 
to liberal education is. It may properly be 
limited to those who have demonstrated 
their capacity to profit by it. In the case of 
liberal education no such limitation can be 
permitted. Our political system and our po- 
litical ideals require us to find out how to 
give that education to everybody, no matter 
what we assume his capacity to be... . 

To propose liberal education for all is cer- 
tainly not proposing to limit education to an 
intellectual élite. It is proposing that every 
citizen have the education that used to be 
limited to an intellectual élite. This is what 
it means to take democratic education 
seriously. 

In the past there has been no particular 
reason why we should take democratic edu- 
cation seriously. We could afford to trifle 
away our time in any way we liked. Now 
America is the most powerful nation in the 
world; and it is not the least dangerous. The 
whole world knows of our riches, our re- 
sources, our scientific knowledge, our techni- 
cal skill. The question is: “Will they be used 
for goodor ill?” The fate of the whole world— 
and the whole world knows it very well— 
depends upon the answer. The fate of the 
whole world depends from minute to minute 
on the intelligence and character that the 
American people bring to their common task 
of democratic citizenship. The time for 
trifling in American education is past. 


EDUCATION AND SELECTIVE SERVICE 


UR faith in the efficacy of univer- 

sal education to perpetuate and 
perfect the democratic way of life and 
our efforts to extend upward the edu- 
cation of all American youth account, 
in no small measure, for the concern 
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over selective service and for the wide- 
spread objection among laymen and 
educators to proposals for universal 
military training. The present unrest 
throughout the world seems to afford 
no other choice except to draw off a 
continuous flow of young men into mili- 
tary service. But we are determined 
that their education shall be inter- 
rupted or curtailed as little as possible. 

At a recent meeting of the Commit- 
tee on the United States Armed Forces 
Institute, the impact of the Selective 
Service Act of 1948 upon education 
was discussed at length. In an effort 
to make the educational programs of 
USAFI widely known to parents and 
educators, the committee instructed 
its chairman, A. J. Brumbaugh, vice- 
president of the American Council on 
Education, to draft a statement em- 


bodying the services of the committee 
and describing the services of USAFI. 
We are pleased to reproduce Dr. 
Brumbaugh’s statement in full: 


It is a matter of the deepest concern to 
members of the Committee on the United 
States Armed Forces Institute that the in- 
duction of young men under the Selective 
Service Act of 1948 be preceded by an ade- 
quate program designed: 

1. To inform the public—inductees and 
their parents—of the breadth and magnitude 
of armed forces educational programs, and 

2. To encourage inductees to make spe- 
cific plans for maximum utilization of the 
educational facilities and resources available 
to all service personnel, and to assist the in- 
dividual in his development of these plans. 

In co-operation with civilian educators, 
the armed forces have developed educational 
programs of established merit. The backbone 
of this co-ordinated effort is the United 
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States Armed Forces Institute, established 
in 1942 and known round the world as 
USAFI. Currently enrolling a higher per- 
centage of service personnel than at any pre- 
vious time in its entire history, the Institute 
offers more than three hundred courses, 
ranging upward through the level of the first 
year of college and including a broad selec- 
tion of academic subjects as well as numer- 
ous courses in the commercial, technical, and 
vocational fields. 

USAFI courses are available to personnel 
on active duty with the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard upon 
payment of a nominal enrolment fee of $2.00. 
This is a one-time fee, good for as many 
courses as the serviceman desires to take, as 
long as he makes satisfactory progress in the 
courses he elects. Also available, but at 
varying fees, are nearly six thousand courses 
in five hundred subjects offered by fifty-four 
co-operating institutions, such as the Univer- 
sities of Chicago, California, Michigan, Ne- 
braska, and Wisconsin. Complete details of 
USAFI offerings and policies are contained 
in the USAFI Catalogue, which educators 
may obtain by writing to the Commandant, 
U.S. Armed Forces Institute, Madison 3, 
Wisconsin. 

Under the stimulus of parental advice 
coupled with guidance from the local school 
system or higher institution, the inductee 
should plan, in terms of his own capacities, 
interests, and backgrounds, for his continu- 
ing education within the services. The devel- 
opment of a balanced individual program 
prior to induction may easily save months of 
educational groping or even of total neglect 
of the educational opportunities available to 
all service personnel. 

The combined efforts of school adminis- 
trators, faculties, counselors, parents, and 
friends are needed to help bridge the gap be- 
tween civilian education and education in 
the armed forces. Educational publications 
and the local press can perform an invaluable 
service by telling the story of armed forces 
education programs. Army, Navy, and Air 
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Force education officers will do their utmost 
to promote the educational welfare of the 
individual once he has entered upon active 
duty. But a large portion of the responsibil- 
ity for maintaining information, enlisting 
support, furnishing counsel, and generally 
insuring that the months of service in the 
armed forces are not lost to education, is one 
that rests upon alert administrators, teach- 
ers, and counselors of the nation’s educa- 
tional institutions. 


FILMS IN THE CLASSROOM 


NNOUNCEMENT of new films for 
classroom use and of materials 
about films may no longer be news in 
the educational world, but notice of 
their appearance is still a service. A 
number of new films and instructional 
aids deserve mention in these columns. 


The Audio-visual Com- 
mittee of the National 
Council for the Social 
Studies is currently en- 
gaged in editing instructional versions 
of significant theatrical films for use in 
American history classes in secondary 
schools and colleges. The project is 
being undertaken in co-operation with 
the Motion Picture Association of 
America and its nonprofit film distri- 
bution affiliate, Teaching Film Cus- 
todians. 

As a short-term project the com- 
mittee is editing instructional versions 
of several theatrical films suitable for 
use in American history classes. These 
include: 


Films on 
American 
history 


“Driven Westward” (Westward Movement) 
adapted from “Brigham Young” 
“Winning Our Independence” (Revolution- 
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ary War) adapted from “The Howards 
of Virginia” 

“Drums along the Mohawk” (Revolutionary 
period) 

“Johnson and Reconstruction” (Reconstruc- 
tion after the Civil War) adapted from 
“Tennessee Johnson” 


As a long-term project, scheduled 
for completion in 1949, the committee 
is bringing up to date ‘‘Land of Lib- 
erty,” a motion-picture history of the 
United States, currently in use in 
schools. The addition to ‘Land of Lib- 
erty” will stress the history of the past 
decade, 1938-48, including the in- 
auguration of President Truman in 
1949. 


Several new sound mo- 
tion pictures have been 
released by Coronet 
Films for use in schools. These latest 
Coronet productions include films in 
social studies, physical education, lan- 
guage arts, science, mathematics, and 
personal grooming. News releases con- 
tain the following descriptive para- 
graphs of the films: 


New teach- 
ing films 


“Capitalism” (one reel, sound, color or 
black and white. Collaborator: James Har- 
vey Dodd, Ph.D., professor of economics and 
business administration, Mary Washington 
College, University of Virginia). Describes a 
Radio Forum to be presented by “Western” 
High School. The students have become so 
interested in the subject that they hold a 
lively discussion even before they go on the 
air. The widely divergent ideas of every stra- 
tum of society are heard. This film stimu- 
lates discussion and careful criticism of capi- 
talism and other economic systems, intro- 
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duces basic concepts of the capitalistic sys- 
tem, and shows its superiority. 

“Basketball for Girls: Fundamental 
Techniques” (one reel, sound, black and 
white. Collaborator: Mildred B. Wohlford, 
Ph.D., associate professor of physical educa- 
tion, State College of Washington). Com- 
bining superlative fast-action and slow-mo- 
tion photography, skilful players, and bas- 
ketball know-how, this film demonstrates 
fundamental techniques of ball handling, 
passing, and shooting. It emphasizes the 
value of practice and importance of individ- 
ual skill to team success. 

“Softball for Boys” (one reel, sound, color 
or black and white. Collaborator: Arthur T. 
Noren, director of Special Services, Veterans 
Administration, Philadelphia). Play ball! 
Boys will rally to the call with added en- 
thusiasm after seeing this fast-moving film. 
They will want to try that hook-slide, pull 
that fast double play, improve their bunting 
technique. Slow-motion photography is used 
to analyze the individual player’s skills, and 
the principles of team play are developed in 
actual game situations. 

“Build Your Vocabulary” (one reel, 
sound, color or black and white. Collabora- 
tor: John J. De Boer, Ph.D., professor of ed- 
ucation, University of Illinois). A dramatic 
and forceful story which vividly portrays a 
vocabulary failure and shows how it is turned 
into a success. Mr. Thompson, who finds 
himself at a loss for words at a civic associa- 
tion meeting, takes a cue from his son and 
embarks on a systematic campaign of vo- 
cabulary improvement. Backed by sound ed- 
ucational planning, this film demonstrates 
proved methods of vocabulary-building and 
establishes the need for a well-rounded 
vocabulary. 

“Winds and Their Causes” (one reel, 
sound, color or black and white. Collabora- 
tor: Walter A. Thurber, Ph.D., professor of 
science, State Teachers College, Cortland, 
New York). Pete’s model airplane crashes. 
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He is determined to find out why; so, with 
Pete, we discover the facts behind thermals, 
cumulus clouds, and thunderstorms. Then 
the great winds of the earth are explained, on 
and off-shore breezes, the easterlies and 
westerlies. An excellent introduction to the 
subject of winds and their causes, so inter- 
estingly presented it compels further study. 

“Algebra in Everyday Life” (one reel, 
sound, color or black and white. Collabora- 
tor: R. Orin Cornett, Ph.D., Vice-president, 
Oklahoma Baptist University). There is 
nothing mysterious about algebra. It is only 
a language of numbers. Students will realize 
this as they see Grace and Bill use algebra to 
solve a problem which confronts them in the 
preparations for their annual school revue. 
With emphasis on these three basic algebraic 
steps, (1) observation, (2) translation, 
(3) manipulation and computation, this film 
shows how algebra is used in everyday life as 
well as in specialized fields. 

“How To Be Well Groomed” (one reel, 
sound, color or black and white. Collabora- 
tor: Mary E. Weathersby, head, Homemak- 
ing Education Department, Mississippi 
State College). Don and Sue are two young 
people anyone would look at and want to 
know. This film shows how they improve 
their personal appearance through constant 
attention to good grooming habits. It dem- 
onstrates the four fundamentals of appear- 
ance: good health, good posture, cleanliness, 
and neatness. With Don and Sue as living 
models, students realize that, in friendships 
and in business, success depends a great deal 
on how you look. 


Each of these new films may be se- 
cured through purchase or lease-pur- 
chase. They are also available through 
film-lending libraries. A complete cat- 
alogue or further information may be 
obtained from Coronet Films, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. 
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Films and Young America Films 
filmstrips —_ announces a new film of 

particular interest to 
teachers of English. This one-reel 16- 
mm. sound film, “Why Punctuate,” 
combines animation and live action to 
stimulate interest in the study of 
punctuation and to review the basic 
rules for using punctuation marks. 
The film stresses the importance of 
proper punctuation in everyday life, 
both social and commercial, and dis- 
cusses such punctuation marks as the 
period, exclamation mark, question 
mark, the comma, quotation marks, 
colon, and semicolon. Technical ad- 
viser for the film was Hardy R. Finch, 
head of the English Department, 
Greenwich (Connecticut) High School. 

Young America Films has also is- 
sued a new series of eight all-color 
filmstrips entitled “Holiday Series.” 
These have been designed to correlate 
with typical school activities revolv- 
ing around certain holidays and other 
special occasions during the school 
year. The series is divided into two 
sets, the second set including the film- 
strips “Lincoln’s Birthday,” “St. Val- 
entine’s Day,” “Washington’s Birth- 
day,” and “Easter.” Each filmstrip is 
designed to explain the historical sig- 
nificance of the day and the origin of 
customs peculiar to it and to relate 
these to activities which may be car- 
ried on by the school. 

Owing to an increased list of films 
and filmstrips, Young America Films 
has issued its new catalogue in two 
separate sections. One twelve-page 
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catalogue is devoted to descriptions of 
Young America’s 16-mm. teaching 
films, and another twelve-page cata- 
logue is devoted to filmstrips, slides, 
and the “‘Package Plan.” Copies of 
each catalogue are available, free of 
charge, upon request to Young Amer- 
ica Films, 18 East 41st Street, New 
York City 17, New York. 


There has recently ap- 
peared a_ twelve-page 
bulletin, Sources of 
Teaching Material, pre- 
pared by Catharine Williams, of the 
Teaching Aids Laboratory of the Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University. This booklet lists 
sources of teaching materials in the 
audio-visual field, sources of films, 
filmstrips, and slides, radio program 
listings, educational recordings (pho- 
nograph records and transcriptions), 
free and inexpensive teaching aids, 
professional associations, periodicals, 
service bulletins, and current infor- 
mation. Copies may be obtained by 
addressing the Mailing Room, Jour- 
nalism Building, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus 10, Ohio. The price is 
twenty cents for a single copy, with 
substantial discounts for quantity 
orders. 


Locating 
aids to in- 
struction 


Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films has recently 
announced a 270-page 
publication which corre- 
lates or links nearly 300 widely used 
American textbooks with an equal 
number of E.B.F. classroom sound 


Correlating 
films and 
textbooks 
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films. The correlation provides teach- 
ers with the first comprehensive index 
of instructional motion pictures in- 
tegrated with textbooks. 

In co-operation with twenty leading 
publishing houses and under the su- 
pervision of Dr. Kenneth Norberg, a 
list of 300 widely used textbooks was 
compiled. The title and publisher of 
each textbook is given at the top of a 
page and is followed by two columns. 
In the left-hand column appear the 
textbook units, corresponding in many 
instances to chapter titles and sub- 
topics. In the right-hand column are 
listed the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
films relating to each instructional 
unit. The index is divided into three 
parts, which include the three major 
branches of the school curriculum, and 
covers grades from the primary level 
to high school. The sections are as fol- 
lows: (I) “Primary Reader’’; (II) “‘Bi- 
ology, Chemistry, General Science, 
Health, Physics”; (III) ‘History, Ge- 
ography, Problems of American De- 
mocracy.”’ 

Since new textbooks will appear 
from time to time and new films will 
be released, the correlations index has 
been designed in the form of a loose- 
leaf book, with pages punched for in- 
sertion in a three-ring binder. The 
volume, entitled Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films Textbook Correlations, 
may be obtained from any representa- 
tive of the company or by writing di- 
rectly to Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Wilmette, Illinois. The price is 
$2.50. 
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A useful 
catalogue 


A second useful publica- 
tion has been announced 
by Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films: a forty-four page two- 
color catalogue, describing its library 
of nearly three hundred educational 
sound motion pictures. The catalogue 
contains a number of new features de- 
signed to increase the usefulness of a 
film catalogue to teachers and direc- 
tors of audio-visual instruction. 

One of the innovations is a ‘Where 
To Use” section of nine pages, which 
lists the subject-area correlations for 
all Encyclopaedia Britannica films. In 
this section, general areas of instruc- 
tion are broken down into their many 
fields, such as natural science, social 
studies, geography, arithmetic, home 
economics, arts, music, health and hy- 
giene, physics, physical education, 
chemistry, psychology, and vocational 
guidance. Under each of these sub- 
headings are listed the films which re- 
late to them. A second feature of the 
new catalogue is a twenty-two-page 
section giving comprehensive descrip- 
tions of all Encyclopaedia Britannica 
sound teaching films. 


Another useful volume 
has just been published 
by Teaching Film Cus- 
todians (25 West 43d Street, New 
York 18) entitled Films for Classroom 
Use. It is a handbook of information 
on films selected and classified by the 


Handbook 
on films 
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Advisory Committee on the Use of 
Motion Pictures in Education. Teach- 
ing Film Custodians is a nonprofit cor- 
poration organized to distribute to ed- 
ucational agencies and institutions se- 
lected motion pictures produced by 
eight leading film-producing com- 
panies. It maintains a program to dis- 
tribute educational films not available 
from other sources. The films are one- 
and two-reel sound pictures which 
have made runs through theatrical 
distribution and short-length editions 
of feature pictures based on important 
books. 

The handbook contains an alpha- 
betical listing of the 443 available 
films. The major portion of this vol- 
ume is devoted to a classified and an- 
notated list of films by school subjects. 
The handbook should prove to be use- 
ful, not only to teachers, but to all 
groups engaged in educational work. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO TEA 


HE Department of Education of 

the University of Chicago will 
give a tea for alumni and former stu- 
dents of the University who attend 
the regional meeting of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
at St. Louis on February 27 to March 
2, 1949. The tea will be held on March 
1 from four to six o’clock in the after- 
noon at the Statler Hotel. 


Haroitp A. ANDERSON 
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Wuo’s WHO For FEBRUARY 


Authors of The news notes in this is- 
news notes sue have beenprepared by 
and articles Harotp A. ANDERSON, 

assistant professor of 
education, director of student teach- 
ing, and executive secretary of the 
Committee on the Preparation of 
Teachers at the University of Chica- 
go. WILLIAM W. WATTENBERG, asso- 
ciate professor of education and edu- 
cational psychology at Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan, discusses 
the subject of specialists and speciali- 
zation in relation to the school. 
M. RIEDINGER, assistant pro- 
fessor of education at the University 
of Akron, Akron, Ohio, reviews the 
values which high-school students 
gain from work experience and main- 
tains that it is the teacher’s responsi- 
bility to assist the student in inte- 
grating his out-of-school experiences 
with his school work. HERMAN G. 
RICHEY, professor and secretary of the 
Department of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, herewith presents 
Part II of an investigation of the 
educational status of two age groups 
in the population of urban, rural-farm, 


and rural-nonfarm areas of the coun- 
try between World Wars I and JI. 
Part II considers racial differences in 
education and draws conclusions from 
the study as a whole. Oris Lipstrevu, 
assistant professor of business man- 
agement at the University of Colorado, 
points out the progress which has been 
made in consumer education during 
the last fifty years. The selected refer- 
ences on the various subject fields have 
been prepared by the following persons: 
Dora V. Smitu, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Minnesota; 
RoBEerRT E. KEOHANE, assistant pro- 
fessor of the social sciences in the Col- 
lege of the University of Chicago; 
EpirH P. PARKER, associate pro- 
fessor of the teaching of geography at 
the University of Chicago; WILBUR L. 
BEAUCHAMP, associate professor of the 
teaching of science at the University 
of Chicago; Grorce E. HAWKINS, 
chairman of the Department of 
Mathematics at Lyons Township 
High School and Junior College, 
LaGrange, Illinois; and Francis F. 
PowErs, dean of the College of Educa- 
tion at the University of Washington. 
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THE EXPERTS AND THE SCHOOLS 


WILLIAM W. WATTENBERG 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 


Tt? future has a special meaning to 
us as educators. Directly or in- 
directly, we prepare young folks to 
cope with life as they are likely to find 
it years from now. Even those school 
people who stress the importance of 
child interests in the present will point 
out from time to time that education 
based on such interests builds intellec- 
tual patterns and personality qualities 
that are useful in a world of change. 

As we try to peer ahead these days 
we are often frightened, and properly 
so, at some of the possibilities we see. 
The prospect of living for a generation 
in a world of perpetual cold-war 
crises, as East and West jockey for 
position, is nerve-trying. The thought 
that these crises may end in a rending 
collapse lighted by atom-bomb flashes 
is as horrible as the nightmare possi- 
bility of scared and scattered bands of 
humanity fleeing from a civilization 
poisoned by radioactivity and bac- 
teriological agents. 

To “prepare” the next generation 
for such eventualities is extremely un- 
pleasant and fraught with unsolved, 
because unfaced, complexities. We 
would prefer to find in the future some 
problems of less magnitude and with 
higher probability of being solved to 
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which we might address our efforts. 
In that spirit, then, this article will 
deal with an aspect of future living 
which we may be certain our pupils 
will face if they are fortunate enough 
to see civilization survive. 


SPECIALIZATION 


For many years, pundits have been 
publicly bemused by the thought that 
the advance of science has resulted in 
so high a degree of specialization that 
research workers in apparently closely 
related branches of the same science 
have difficulty in understanding one 
another. We all realize that the day is 
long past when even the most brilliant 
of students could hope to be familiar 
with more than the vaguest outlines 
of all branches of knowledge. 

In an early stage of scientific devel- 
opment, schools had to make an inter- 
esting shift in their teaching. From at- 
tempts to teach “all” that was known, 
they turned to efforts at developing 
general principles and appreciations. 
Even in technical schools, instructors 
could be heard chanting, “We don’t 
teach them the answers but where to 
find the answers.” 

As long as specialization was con- 
fined largely to the biological and 
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physical sciences, the problem of popu- 
lar use of the new knowledge was not 
too pressing. If a typical man in a 
sickbed or a manager of a factory had 
need of advice on turning scientific 
advances to his own use, he would 
purchase the services of a physician or 
an engineer. If the specialist who was 
originally employed did not know the 
desired answers, custom sanctioned 
calling in consultants. 

Now and then, even with such 
simple procedures, some persons were 
duped. Outright quacks did succeed 
in enriching themselves. Also, many 
patients and many businessmen mis- 
took a pleasant manner for evidence of 
technical skill. However, such mis- 
takes were usually unnecessary and 
usually resulted from foolhardy ig- 
norance. 

However, as specialization grows in 
such fields as psychology and the so- 
cial sciences, the average man and 
woman will make more and more de- 
cisions only after consulting experts. 
Already a bewildering array of coun- 
selors stands ready to give people the 
benefit of the wisdom collected by 
some branch of social or psychological 
science. Parents of young children are 
bombarded with conflicting advice 
from psychiatrists, pediatricians, psy- 
chologists, and parent-education ex- 
perts. At critical junctures in life, 
modern man can turn for advice to 
marriage counselors and vocational- 
guidance experts instead of to astrolo- 
gers and other fortunetellers. 

If an individual runs into personal 
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difficulties, he can take himself to a 
psychiatrist, a lay analyst, or a non- 
directive counselor. If there is a family 
problem, the highly trained family 
case worker or psychiatric social work- 
er stands ready to help set the home 
straight. 

Similar conditions prevail in indus- 
try. Alongside the once fashionable ef- 
ficiency expert and economic statisti- 
cian, we now find the industrial soci- 
ologist, consulting psychologist, and 
other human-relations experts. In 
World War II, even the top-ranking 
military personnel in all countries 
pinned hopes on the magic of psycho- 
logical warfare. If both management 
and labor use consulting economists 
and recreation directors, so also do 
municipalities rely on race-relations 
experts to preserve domestic tran- 
quility. 

School systems, too, have digested 
their share of expert advice. The barn- 
storming curriculum consultants of 
the 1930’s have left in their wake corps 
of special experts. The “downtown of- 
fice” of any large school system is a 
confusion of specialized personnel. The 
child-study workers, who set up shop 
a generation ago, and the guidance ex- 
perts, who arrived during the 1930’s, 
are learning to use the skills of visting 
teachers or school social workers. 
There is now space at “headquarters” 
for an expert on community relations. 

At this point, the tough-minded 
readers will be saying that everyone 
knows there is a plague of experts and 
will start asking what problem that 
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raises for school people. In fact, the 
more obdurate souls are probably add- 
ing that the trouble is that there are 
too many self-appointed experts and 
that half of them are fakes. 


FAKE SPECIALISTS 


That is the point. Some of the ex- 
perts are fakes. Some are flashy speak- 
ers who employ a recondite vocabu- 
lary and a condescendingly confident 
manner to trade.on the ignorance of 
the rest of us. The more literate among 
us no longer fall for the tea-leaf seers 
and the dreambooks. In their stead, 
we sometimes give our allegiance to a 
mail-order psychoanalyst or a self- 
anointed personnel consultant. 

Let us pause a moment to prove 
that the products of typical schools, 
which presumably pass on modern 
scientific lore, still turn for help to 
semitrained or untrained advisers. 

Posing as a prospective client, 
Steiner’ made a study of professional 
advisers, including consultants oper- 
ating through popular newspaper col- 
umns and radio stations. She found a 
collection of weird fakers worthy of a 
mechanized Dark Age. Not the least 
interesting was a beauty salon which 
removed inferiority complexes. 

Working in a section well supplied 
with highly qualified social agencies of 
all sorts, Koos discovered that sup- 
posedly worldly-wise New Yorkers 
asked advice of corner druggists and 


fF « Lee R. Steiner, Where Do People Take Their 
Troubles? Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1945. 
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bartenders much more often than of 
workers who had access to scientific 
findings on the serious problems in- 
volved.? 

The American Psychological Asso- 
ciation has been justifiably exercised 
over the misuse of the term “ psycholo- 
gist” made by quacks and ignora- 
muses. Shoben sent questionnaires to 
eighty-eight individuals who had listed 
themselves as clinical psychologists in 
the classified section of the Los An- 
geles telephone directory or who had 
sent out announcements of hav- 
ing opened offices. Only fifty-three 
deigned to reply and only three of 
this number could be classed as clini- 
cal psychologists according to modern 
professional standards. 

Revelation of such conditions al- 
ways precipitates a demand that 
“something should be done,” preferab- 
ly the enactment of a law. True to this 
tradition, the organized psychologists 
in several states have secured legisla- 
tion for the certification of clinical 
psychologists. A second logical move 
is to set up an accrediting committee 
and public information services. This, 
too, has been done. The American 
Psychological Association has estab- 
lished the American Board of Examin- 
ers to award diplomas of qualification 
to adequately trained psychologists. 
The Chicago telephone directory now 


2 Earl Lomon Koos, Families in Trouble. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. 

3 Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr., ‘Private Clini- 
cians in Los Angeles,” American Psychologist, III 
(April, 1948), 127-32. 
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carries the announcement of a Public 
Information Service advertised by the 
Illinois Association of Applied Psy- 
chology. 

Admirable though they may be, 
these moves do not guarantee the solu- 
tion of the problem. It is practically 
impossible to stop people from giving 
advice and persuading other people to 
pay for it. Any law which would pro- 
vide ironclad protection against ill- 
prepared experts would have to restrict 
rights of free speech so gravely that it 
would not stand up in court. In fact, 
newspapers and magazines depend to 
such a degree on the appeal of advice- 
giving columns and articles that they 
would fight any scheme to license ex- 
perts as a dire threat to a free press. 

Laws can control certain actions, 
such as the drafting of construction 
plans, the installation of electric cir- 
cuits, and the writing of prescriptions. 
Legal measures can be taken against 
experts who take money on demon- 
strably false promises of definite re- 
sults. A labor consultant, a marriage 
counselor, or a charm school, however, 
can readily evade restrictions of this 
kind by reasonable care in wording 
their offers of service. 

Clearly, we cannot prevent fools 
from parting with their money in ex- 
change for harmful advice. This situa- 
tion almost insures that, sooner or 
later, there will be pressure—though 
possibly mild pressure—on schools to 
do something. This pattern is familiar. 
The medical profession has long spon- 
sored the incorporation in hygiene 
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courses of warnings against self-medi- 
cation and advice on how to locate an 
approved physician. The spree of the 
1920’s and 1930’s to “debunk” adver- 
tising inspired demands for consumer 
education. 

As educators we cannot but be 
flattered by the confidence so many 
persons place in our ability to correct 
almost any evil condition. The de- 
mands may cut into the time we 
would like to reserve for “the main 
business of education,” but the faith 
underlying the demands is a vital 
thread in American tradition. 


COMBATING FAKE SPECIALISTS 


Granted that it is desirable for the 
next generation to learn how to choose 
its expert advisers with greater care, 
how can it be done? At first glance, a 
suitable method would seem to be to 
incorporate in the curriculum a unit 
on experts and their qualifications. In 
a unit of this kind, students could 
make lists of all the experts whom 
they would be likely to consult. Then, 
for each type of expert on the list, they 
could learn what training is consid- 
ered adequate and what evidences of 
training a qualified worker might be 
expected to possess. 

There are at least two flaws in this 
procedure. First, the study would have 
little immediate functional value to 
most students, and, therefore, they 
would probably forget the detailed in- 
formation long before they had any 
need to use it. Second, the rapid shifts 
still taking place in many fields would 
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not only change the qualifications 
within a short span of time but would 
even render the list incomplete. 

Thus, our reliance must be placed 
on developing a general attitude and 
behavior pattern which will enable 
learners to meet situations that can- 
not be foreseen. Something in the 
same tradition as the general propa- 
ganda-analysis movement is required. 
If we are to avoid the pitfalls of the 
last-named program, however, we 
must first ask why people enjoy re- 
ceiving advice and why they do not 
question the ‘“‘experts” they meet face 
to face. 

Without realizing it, we give even 
very young children an extensive edu- 
cation in how to react to experts. The 
experts in their lives are parents and 
teachers. Most parents, although they 
will make lip-service denial of omnis- 
cience, nevertheless punish their chil- 
dren whenever advice is ignored or 
questioned. Parent-education pro- 
grams may have made some dent in 
the “‘mother-knows-best” attitude in 
certain circles, but most children are 
still impressed with the idea that good 
boys and girls do not question the 
competence of the parental experts. 

This attitude toward experts is re- 
inforced in most schools. Teachers 
very humanly decide that, as well- 
educated adults, they know more and 
have better judgment than their im- 
mature charges. Most of the time, the 
teachers’ evaluations of themselves 
are undeniably accurate. In fact, if we 
do not “know our stuff,” we are 
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generally considered unqualified as 
teachers. 

The fact of our not-to-be questioned 
expertness, however, teaches a lesson 
which is not listed in the course of 
study. For many youngsters it bol- 
sters a conviction that people who say 
they have read a great deal and who 
speak with confidence must be accord- 
ed respect. It is not a far step to the 
feeling that it could be immoral to de- 
mand credentials from any expert. 
The faker can trade confidently on 
such feelings. 

If young people are to be prepared 
to eye critically the experts with whom 
they must deal in the future, they need 
practice in such behavior when they 
are young. Without destroying the re- 
spect by means of which parents and 
teachers develop law-abiding quali- 
ties, young people can be given oppor- 
tunities to exercise techniques of criti- 
cally judging people. 

A first step, and one taken in many 
schools now, is the discussion of indi- 
vidual qualifications which accom- 
panies the election of class or school 
officers. Similar evaluations can be 
made when reports are presented to 
classes. Without disparaging individu- 
al children, a class can be led to judge 
the value of their contributions in 
terms of how they secured their infor- 
mation and of the past experience of 
the persons from whom they secured 
their facts. 

Similar opportunities arise in schools 
in which recourse is had to outside 
speakers. Teachers can help the chil- 
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dren to see why the outside speaker is 
better qualified to deal with certain 
special topics. An important by-prod- 
uct of such an action is a demonstra- 
tion that truly competent experts do 
not hesitate to reveal the limits of 
their abilities and to point out the 
value of other specialists who are bet- 
ter qualified in particular areas. Simi- 
lar opportunities of explaining expert- 
ness arise through consideration of the 
functions of special teachers and other 
school personnel. 

In the secondary schools, students 
encounter differences of opinion. They 
learn of folk tales which are contra- 
dicted by scientists. Newspaper and 
radio commentators deliver them- 
selves of material which ignores facts 
or theories that are accepted by seri- 
ous students. Moving pictures use 
psychological theories that are dis- 
torted or oversimplified. Sports heroes 
and Hollywood beauties are quoted on 


all sorts of topics. Incidents such as 
these furnish good opportunities to 
study the backgrounds of conflicting 
authorities. 

Do any of the procedures just advo- 
cated differ from the techniques long 
and often urged as good education for 
democracy? No. As we look ahead, we 
realize that, more and more, the task 
of the citizen in a free, democratic 
country will be that of choosing and 
controlling experts. Those authorities 
who try to place themselves beyond 
questioning, whether they be commis- 
sars in a Politburo, gobbledygook 
specialists in a bureaucratic agency, or 
mail-order psychotherapists, must be 
made to show their credentials or be 
declared antisocial tricksters. That 
can happen only as young people learn 
to look on experts without awe be- 
cause their adults are willing to give 
them practice in judging people for 
themselves. 
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THE HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHER’S SERVICE 
TO THE EMPLOYED PUPIL 


MABEL M. RIEDINGER 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 


RELATING SCHOOL TO WORK 


A INCREASING body of evidence 
shows that work experience con- 
tributes to high-school pupils’ educa- 
tion values which can be gained from 
no other source) It is also known that, 
despite the end of the war, high-school 
boys and girls still have jobs. True, 
they do not work as long hours as they 
did during the war or at so great a 
variety of jobs, nor do they earn as 
much money. Nevertheless, they are 
still working. For example, in the col- 
lege-preparatory high school of a large 
industrial city in Ohio during April, 
1948, seventy Senior boys were inter- 
viewed regarding their jobs. Forty 
were employed at that time; seventeen 
had held jobs but, for various reasons, 
were not working at the moment; 
twelve had worked only during school 
vacations; and only one had had no 
work experience besides his paper 
route. In the same school, of fifty 
Senior girls reporting, twenty-one 
were employed, nine formerly had 
held jobs, eleven had worked only 
during vacations, and nine had never 
worked outside their homes. 

/ If it is true that pupils are still 

working and that educational values 
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can be gained from their employment, 
have not educators an obligation to 
sgcyre, preserve, and utilize those 
values in the development of individ- 
ual pupilsf If work experience is an 
important part of educational experi- 
ence, must not the school find ways to 
make the benefits of work experience 
available to pupilsf If, as many pupils 
testify, a job In a store or a factory | 
will help a young person to get along 
with, work together with, or under- 
stand and appreciate persons of other 
races, of less education, or of other 
ethical or economic standards, then 
jobs are of paramount importance in 
modern American public-school edu- 
cation. Jobs provide an effective ave- 
nue of learning which must receive 
more thoughtful consideration from 
school administrators, personnel work- 
ers, and teachers. 

How can teachers and counselors 
help boys and girls to get the most 
benefit from their work experience? 
As a rule, Freshmen and Sophomores, 
because of their age, have held fewer 
and less interesting jobs than have 
Juniors and Seniors. On the other 
hand, those Freshmen and Sopho- 
mores who are older than the majority 
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of their classmates or who are un- 
usually well developed physically may 
become more interested in their jobs 


among these beginners in high school 
to drop out or to become truant be- 
cause work seems more attractive may 
be somewhat alleviated by a teacher 
who finds ways to relate school ex- 
periences to work experiences. 

e problem is not so much to de- 
velop a more job-related curriculum 
as it is tofassist the student in under- 
standing that his school experiences 
are meaningful, helpful, and integral 
with his out-of-school experiences 
The teacher has an obligation to show 
his pupils that it is possible for school 
to help them find new values in their 
work experiences. He has an obliga- 
tion, too, to make pupils understand 
the vocational implications of certain 
school offerings, such as music; dra- 
matics; speech; the public-address sys- 
tem; the sound mirror;the lunchroom; 
the checking and shelving of books in 
the library; office practices; and the 
tasks of heating, lighting, cleaning, 
and repairing the school building and 
equipment and caring for the cam 
The cases of pronouns and the exploits 
of Beowulf can be just as pertinent to 
technological society in the atomic age 
as an automotive-shop class if the 
teacher is alert enough to adapt the 
materials at his command to the in- 
terests and experiences of his pupils. 
The students’ work experiences pro- 
vide the teacher with one of the best 
avenues of approach. 

Precisely what benefit for his em- 
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ployed students can the teacher ex- 
tract from the ordinarily accepted 
classroom activities prescribed by the 
syllabus that his supervisor expects 
him to follow? How, for example, can 
he use lessons in grammar and litera- 
ture to help Jane become a successful 
tearoom hostess? He must teach his 
students to write and speak and listen 
with accuracy and facility and to be- 
come as expert as possible in the arts 
of communicationJHe must sharpen 
their judgments and increase their 
understandings. He must help them to 
develop ideas and attitudes and to 
solve problems. How does he accom- 
plish all this? He provides for his stu- 
dents a wide variety of experiences in 
writing and in speaking, in listening 
and in reading. Surely he can some- 
times introduce for consideration work 
experiences and the various problems 
which arise from student employment. 


GROUP DISCUSSION 


Through the medium of group dis- 
cussion, the teacher can serve two 
purposes related to his concern for 
helping students make the most pos- 
sible educative use of their work ex- 
periences:(he can gather information 
which will assist him to know and to 
interpret t s which his pu- 
pils are meeting, and he can give his 
students an opportunity to organize 
and to clarify their own thinking about 
their problems.JHe can learn which 
and how many of his pupils are em- 
ployed, where they work, how many 
and which hours of the day they spend 
on their jobs, and what kinds of tasks 
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they perform. He canalso learn unde 
what conditions they work, what at 
titudes they assume toward their jobs 
and their employers, what they con- 
sider the relationship between their 
school and their work, how they feel 
toward their fellow-workers, and what 
they conceive their position in th 
community to be urthermore, 
through open discussion with the en- 
tire class, the teacher can begin to 
identify problems which will need fur- 
ther consideration. He will note mat- 
ters that are of concern to the whole 
group. Other issues will interest small 
groups of only three or four who share 
similar situations. A few pupils may 
reveal attitudes or experiences which 
need individual consideration in per- 
sonal interviews and which should, 
perhaps, be referred to the counselor 
if the school employs such a person. 
General group discussion, if it is in- 
genuous and natural and is carried on 
in an atmosphere of mutual respect 
and trust, will give the teacher ready 
access to information without which 
he cannot adapt consideration of work 
experiences of students to the prob- 
lems of his own particular pupi 

As the pupils participate in general 
discussion, they will find themselves 
stimulated to think more carefully 
than before about their attitudes and 
problemsJ Many of them will be sur- 
prised to learn that other persons are 
meeting the same difficulties which 
they had hitherto believed unique to 
their own experience. They can gain 
both satisfaction and insight through 
exchange of information and opinion 
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with classmates, particularly if the 
discussion also has the benefit of the 
teacher’s more mature point of view 
—not superimposed but, rather, con- 
tributed as a natural share of the 
group product. As they pool informa- 
tion about jobs—how to get jobs, what 
the work demands, how bosses be- 
have, how to get along with other em- 
ployees and customers, and a variety 
of other matters—students begin to 
organize and to clarify their own 
opinions, and new and deeper under- 
standings develop. The teacher will 
hear such comments as, “‘Gee, I never 
thought of that”; “(Nobody ever told 
me that before” ; “I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it if I hadn’t seen it with my 
own eyes.” 

While the boys and girls share their 
experiences, the teacher will have in- 
formation of his own to contribute. 
Together they may come to the 
opinion that their discussion would be 
better balanced and their conclusions 
more accurate if they could have the 
point of view of an employer. On a 
certain day several employers might 
be invited to share in the discussion of 
the class and to present the problems 
which the worker usually does not see 
or recognize—the employer’s side of 
the picture. On another day, it would, 
perhaps, be advantageous to invite a 
more experienced worker, possibly a 
representative of organized labor, to 
tell the pupils how their findings as 
beginning workers are related to the 
continuing interests of all workers. If 
time permits and interest warrants, 
other classes, other teachers, school 
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alumni, the principal, or even the cus- 
todian might be invited to share work 
experiences with the group. The 
school’s office secretary could prob- 
ably contribute considerable food for 
thought. 

The chief advantages of general dis- 
cussion as a method of making work 
experiences a valid part of the school 
curriculum are these: 


It gives the teacher a variety of informa- 
tion and understandings quickly. 

It points directions in which needs and 
interests lie. 

It is a natural form of communication in 
which all pupils need experience. 

It enables students to gain vicariously the 
experiences of their classmates, without the 
embarrassment of revealing their own lack 
of information. 

It gives pupils assurance that their prob- 
lems are not unique. 

It stimulates pupils to define their situa- 
tions more accurately and to see their own 
relationships more clearly than they other- 
wise might. 

It provides a natural situation in which 
there is counseling by one’s peers. 

It opens a natural way to broaden under- 
standings through pooling the experiences of 
a number of people, both adolescent and 
adult. 


The teacher must see that the mat- 
ters under discussion are always the 
concern of the particular young work- 
ers in his particular co nity) and 
not vague academic problems beyond 
either the ken or the concern of his 
pupils. He must be sure also that the 
discussion always belongs to the pupils 
—that it is theirs and that they recog- 
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nize it as their§and not as something 
put on like a vaudeville act by an 
adult or a group of adults with the 
pupils in spectator roles. Later on, 
after the students have stated and 
clarified the situation and expressed 
opinions from their own points of view, 
is time enough to introduce lists that 
have been formylated by school men 
and employers{It is valuable and good 
to supplement the thinking of pupils 
with the ideas of experts but not until 
the pupils have defined their own 
positions. 


WRITTEN WORK 


Through the medium of written 
compositions or reports the teacher 
also gains valuable information about 
what his pupils do, think, feel, and be- 
lieve. He can learn general facts more 
quickly through oral discussion, but 
shy children and those who do not find 
it easy to speak among their class- 
mates reveal much more about them- 
selves in their writings. If the pupils 
trust their teacher and feel rapport 
with him, they may discuss frankly 
specific and personal details about 
their jobs, their daily schedules, their 
school work, their social interests, 
their relationships with members of 
their families, or how they use their 
wages. On paper they are willing to 
tell about their difficulties with em- 
ployers or about their inability to find 
time to eat lunch or their lack of time 
for sleep or study. In other words, 
they will write about details which 
they are afraid might be greeted by 
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the laughter and teasing of their class- 
mates if the information were given 
orally. 

Moreover, the teacher must be ab 
to read accurately what his pupil 
compositions tell him, both explicitl 
and implicitly. Many times a pupil’ 
greatest concern or deepest need i 
revealed by his silence rather t 
through his words.)The helpful teach- 
er must understand his charges well 
enough and be alert enough to detect 
the problems that are puzzling and 
hampering them even when the dif- 
ficulties are only half-stated or hinted 
at. Most adolescents, however, are 
eager enough to talk about themselves 
and to share with others their analyses 
of their own judgments and decisions, 
so that the skilful teacher has little 
trouble in gleaning from their written 
compositions or reports considerable 
insight into their feelings, attitudes, 
and concerns. 

The advantage of the written com- 
position lies in the sense of compara- 
tive privacy that it gives many pupils. 
Furthermore, the teacher has an op- 
portunity to set the tone. He may ask 
his pupils to write down their thoughts 
to share with the general reading pub 
lic, orj|he may ask them to tell him, 
personally, what they wish to express. 
There is benefit in each purpose. The 
former fosters, objectivity; the latter, 
subjectivity.(The pupil gains consid- 
erable and varied advantages from the 
experience of writing his ideas. More 
than three hundred years ago Francis 
Bacon noted that writing makes an 
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exact man. Writing compels a pupil to 
decide precisely what he wishes to say 
and to strive to make his thoughts 
clear to someone else. It is a common 
experience that, during the process, 
what he thinks is clarified to himself 
for the first time.| Composition re- 
quires that the pupil collect and or- 
ganize the materials he wishes to use, 
that he evaluate the relative impor- 
tance of various factors, that he, him- 
self, come to an understanding of his 
own situation. This assembling and 
understanding of facts will give him a 
new point of view from which to define 
his attitudes and opinio 
enable him to focus attention on his 
real problems, difficulties, concerns. It 
will help him to understand in what 
areas he needs advice and counsel. 

Thus, written composition is a me- 
dium which provides two areas of ad- 
vantage to the teacher who would of- 
fer counsel and guidance and integrat- 
ed educational experiences to his em- 
ployed pupils. First, fr ritten 
words he may gain _jpformation of a 
nature too personal or too detailed to 
find a place in gral discussion. Second, 
writing affords the pupil experience in 
assembling, organizing, and compre- 
hending facts which clarify his own 
thinking and focus his attention on his 
specific problem. ~ 

The teacher, through the medium 
of group discussions, written composi- 
tions, and personal interviews with his 
pupils, should be able to be a guide 
and counselor to them as he and they 
together pursue the problems which 
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they have recognized and _ isolated 
from their own experiences./Pupils will 


gain new insights through materials 
which the teacher will recommend to 
them or call to their attention through 
reading lists, discussion materials, cur- 
rent magazine articles, radio and fo- 
rum programs, speakers brought to 
the school or to community groups, 
exhibits, visits to factories or places of 
business, and innumerable other ac- 
tivities which integrate school and 
community experiences. 


ADAPTING THE NEEDS 


Plans, programs, and schemes for 
helping young workers to gain maxi- 
mum educational and personal benefit 
from their work experiences must be 
adapted to the needs in each specific 
community under prevailing economic 
conditions. However, both/school au 
thorities afid community leaders must 
accept responsibility for working to- 
gether to bring about conditions which 
will foster the greatest possible assist; 


apprenticeship plans, corporation em- 
ployment practices, and school pro 
grams—all must be readjusted to serve 
the education and development of 
young people and to provide jobs for 
those youths whose growth woul 

best be served by employment} With- 
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in the limits of reasonable hours and) 
reasonable suitability of a specific job) 
for a specific individual, pupils adjust 
themselves to a wide variety of jobs 
from which they gain important an 
valuable learnings} In 

either like or definitely dislike what 
they know. For that reason it seems 
advisable to encourage pupils to se- 
cure experience in a variety of fields of 
work, especially if one wishes to serve 
the purpose of assisting them to make 
vocational choices. 

Evidence seems to warrant the fol- 
lowing conclusions: (1) Some work ex- 
perience is beneficial to most high- 
school pupils. (2) Work experience 
may, under proper supervision and 
guidance, help students to desirable 
economic and social understandings. 
(3) Considerable help may be rendered 
employed pupils through normal class- 
room procedures by interested and 
skilful teachers. (4) School adminis- 
trators should feel an obligation to 
provide, in the school organization, for 
conservation of the values inherent in 
work experience for pupils. (5) The 
resources of the entire community 
should be mobilized and utilized to 
provide work experiences for pupils and 
to counsel and help pupils to attain 
the maximal benefits derivable from 
such experiences. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF IMPORTANT POPU- 
LATION GROUPS BETWEEN THE FIRST 
AND SECOND WORLD WARS. II 


HERMAN G. RICHEY 
University of Chicago 


pec first part of this report, which 
appeared in the January number 
of the School Review, outlined the pur- 
pose of the study, described the meth- 
ods and data used, and supplied in- 
formation on the education of two age 
groups by geographic region and by 
type of residence (urban and rural). 
The present article considers racial 
differences in education and draws im- 
portant conclusions from the data of 
the entire study. 


RACIAL DIFFERENCES IN EDUCATIONAL 
ATTAINMENT 


Table 2 presents the per cents of 
white and nonwhite persons, 25-29 
and 40-44 years of age in 1940, who 
had at that date completed (1) four 
years of high-school education or 
more, (2) two or more years of college, 
and (3) four years or more of college. 
Per cents are given for only those 
states for which the Bureau of the 
Census, in compiling statistics on the 
number of years of school attended, 
distributed the population by age and 
color. 

Age group 25-29 years.—Differences 
in educational status between the 
races are more striking than are ur- 
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ban-rural, state, or regional differences 
among populations not divided with 
respect to color. In several states— 
Texas, Kentucky, New York, West 
Virginia, Illinois, and Missouri—the 
per cents of whites who attended high 
school four years are something less 
than twice the per cents of nonwhites 
who attended for the same period. In 
most other states, however, the ratios 
are much larger—approximately four 
to one in Alabama, five to one in 
Georgia and Arkansas, six to one in 
Florida, and nine to one in Mississippi. 
In the six states of the Northeast for 
which data are available, the per cents 
of nonwhites who have attended four 
years of high school range from 11.0 
(Maryland) to 20.3 (New York). Cor- 
responding per cents for whites range 
from 29.3 (West Virginia) to 40.4 
(Delaware). In the states of the 
Southeast the per cents are generally 
lower than in states having relatively 
small nonwhite populations, ranging 
from 25.8 (Kentucky) to 40.7(Florida) 
for the whites, and from 4.0 (Mississip- 
pi) to 16.0 (Kentucky) for the non- 
whites. 

A high per cent of attendance for 
whites is not generally associated with 
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TABLE 2 


PER CENTS OF THE POPULATION 25-29 AND 40-44 YEARS OF AGE IN 1940 IN THE SOUTHEAST 
AND SELECTED STATES HAVING ATTAINED INDICATED EDUCA- 
TIONAL LEVELS, BY COLOR 


HicH ScHoot 4 YEARS COLLEGE 2 YEARS CoLLEGE 4 YEARS 
or More or More or More 

STATE oR REGION 

AND AGE Group 


New York: 
25-29 years........ 
40-44 years........ 
New Jersey: 
25-29 years 


Delaware: 
25-29 years 


Pennsylvania: 

25-29 years 

40-44 years 
Maryland: 

25-29 years 

40-44 years........ 
West Virginia: 

25-29 years 

40-44 years 


Ohio: 

25-29 years........ 

40-44 years........ 
Illinois: 

25-29 years........ 

40-44 years........ 
Missouri: 

25-29 years 

40-44 years 
Southeast: 

25-29 years 

40-44 years 


AR 


or 


Se 


Virginia: 
25-29 years 
40-44 years 

North Carolina: 
25-29 years........ 


Com > 


South Carolina: 
25-29 years 
40-44 years 

Georgia: 

25-29 years 


nao 
UN ADH 


Cow oo an oOo 
& 


25-29 years 

40-44 years........ 
Kentucky: 

25-29 years........ 


or 
an 


NH 


Cow 


Al: 
Total | white | | Total | white | | Total | white 
Mi 
; 37.8 | 38.9 20.3 12.4 12.9] 4.6 8.1 8 2.1 
; 21.7 22.2 II.9 7.9 8.1 3-7 5.2 5 2.0 Ad 
, 34.5 35.7 14.8 10.2 10.6 3-2 6.6 6 ‘5 
22.9 7.9 8.2 8.6 2.9 5.2 5 1.6 Lor 
’ RS 36.0 40.4 12.0 II.4 12.7 4.2 7.6 8 2.0 
40-44 years........] 23.1 26.0 6.1 7.8 8.6] 3.0 4-9 5 1.9 soa 
Ok 
a 34.7 26.7 15.8 8.6 9.0 2.8 5-4 5 1.4 : 
20.2 | 21.2 7.2 4-3 4 1.2 4 
Te: 
31.7 | 36.0] I1.0 9-5 | 10.8] 3.2 5-9 6 1.6 
19.7 22.5 “.3 7:9 8.9 2.1 4.8 5 1.2 4 
Ari 
28.7] 29.3 19.5 8.7 8.9] 5.2 4-3 3.4 2 
16.0] 16.7 8.2 6.5 6.71 3-7 3.2 2.1 4 
Cal 
j 44.9 46.2 22.1 10.2 10.5 4.7 6.0 2 2.4 2 
: 24.7 25.7 8.9 8.2 8.6 2.9 4-7 9 2.5 4 
40.7 41.7 23.6 II.0 II.3 5.2 5.9 I 2.3 ed 
93.4.) 24.2 12.5 8.7 8.6] 4.2 4.8 9 3:2 
a 
36.6 | 37.9 19.3 9-9 10.2 5-3 ‘.¢ 3 2.3 six 
21.1 9.6 7.5 781 4.0 2 1.9 
24.3 | 31-5 6.8 7-4 9-5 | 2-4 4.0 5.2 spe 
47.2 22.4 3.6 6.7 8.7 3.4 4.5 fift 
Me 
28.5 | 34.4 9-3 3 I. 
20.6 | 25.3 5.8 | 2 1.2 of 
24.9 | 31.3 8.6 7 4 2.0 to 
40-44 years........] 17.8] 22.2 4.8 7 2 1.3 est 
5.0 7. 2 2.4 sec 
3-3 8] 3 1.0 onl 
j 40-44 years........| 16.8 23.2 3.2 6. 4 -6 
30.1 40.7 6.9 8. 1.0 mu 
25.6 | 33.8 4.0 Q. nes 
i 25.0] 25.8 16.0 “a 8.3 8 4.0 2.6 
40-44 years........] 14.1 14.9 6.7 5. ‘5 8 2.9 1.6 7 
Tennessee: 
25-29 years........| 25.2] 28.7] 10.1 8.3 4.1 1.5 tion 
40-44 years........| 16.8] 19.7 4-7 5. 6.7 8 3.2 9 Ark: 
go 


TABLE 2—Continued 


ScHoor 4 YEARS 
or More 
STATE OR REGION 


CoLLece 4 YEARS 
or More 


CoLLEGE 2 YEARS 
or More 


anD AcE Group 


40-44 years 
Mississippi: 


25-29 years 

40-44 years........ 
Louisiana: 

25-29 years 

40-44 years 


ano anus 


Oklahoma: 
25-29 years........ 
40-44 years 
Texas: 
25-29 years 
40-44 years 
Arizona: 
25-29 years........ 
40-44 years........ 


California: 
25-29 years........ 


a high per cent for nonwhites. Of the 
six Northeastern states’ listed in Table 
2, Delaware, highest (40.4) with re- 
spect to attendance of whites, was 
fifth (12.0) in nonwhite attendance; 
Maryland, third (36.0) in attendance 
of whites, was sixth (11.0) with respect 
to nonwhites; and West Virginia, low- 
est (29.3) in white attendance, was 
second high (19.5) in nonwhite and 
only slightly below New York, which 
was first (20.3). 

In the Southeast the situation was 
much the same. Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, two of the four states repre- 


7 The National Resources Board’s Classifica- 
tion is used in this article. Southeast includes 
Arkansas; Northeast includes West Virginia, 
Maryland, and Delaware, etc. 


sented by the lowest per cents of 
whites (25.8 and 28.7, respectively) 
who had attended high school four 
years were represented by the highest 
per cents of nonwhites (16.0 and 10.1, 
respectively). The two states with the 
highest per cents for whites (Florida, 
40.7, and Mississippi, 38.3) had rela- 
tively low per cents for nonwhites (6.9 
for Florida, 4.0 for Mississippi). Of 
these latter two per cents, the first is 
smaller than corresponding per cents 
for Virginia, North Carolina, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee, and the second 
is the smallest among the eleven 
Southeastern states. In this region, as 
in the Northeast, the status of the 
white group provides no clue as to the 
status of the nonwhite. 


ST 
Total | white | N°" | Total | white | N°" | Total | white | hor 
Alabama: 
25-29 years........] 21.0] 28.7 6.6 .c 8.1 3.1 4-3 8 
14.3 | 20.1 3.1 5 7.91 2.7 3-9 
25-29 years........] 21.3 | 38.3 4.0 .6 12.1 3-5 6.5 
40-44 years........] 14.9] 26.6 2.0 8 10.5 .6 2.8 5.0 x 
Arkansas: 
21.9 27.5 5-4 1.6 3.5 3.2 
14.0] 17.7 3.1 7 6.0] 1.0 2.1 2.7 -4 
25.4 | 36.0 6.1 2.2 4-5 6.5 1.0 
| 16.2 23-5 2.4 9.2 -9 3-4 4.8 
39.0 | 41.2 19.5 12.97 13.4| 6.5 6.5 6.8 3.3 
22.6 23-9 9.8 9.0 9:$ | 4.83 4.6 4-9 / 
34.2 41.5 28.5 10.7 11.8] 4.5 ‘3 6.1 2.0 
23.8 26.7 6.9 8.7 9.7 3.1 4.2 4-7 2 
| 65] 83 | | 8x | 5.6 
40-44 years........| 36.7 37.6 27.7 12.9 13.3 4-9 7.3 7.9 2.5 
gt 
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Differences between the per cents 
representing whites and nonwhites are 
even more pronounced with respect to 
college than high-school attendance. 
In West Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, Oklahoma, and Cali- 
fornia, the per cent of whites who had 
attended college at least two years was 
approximately double the per cent of 
nonwhites attaining the same educa- 
tional level. The ratio was approxi- 
mately three to one in another group 
of states including New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Texas; four to one in Delaware, Flori- 
da, Alabama, and Arkansas; and as 
high as eleven to one in Mississippi. 

The relatively small per cents of 
nonwhites who had attended college 
four years or more constitute more 
striking evidence of the lower educa- 
tional status of the Negro and other 
nonwhite races. The per cents of 
whites who attended college four 
years or more range from 1.3 up to 13 
times larger than the corresponding 
per cents of nonwhites. More common 
ratios, however, are three, four, and 
five to one. 

It should be noted that some states 
—often those low with respect to the 
per cents of whites and nonwhites who 
attended high school four years or 
even low with respect to the number 
of whites who completed four years of 
college—are represented by relatively 
high per cents of nonwhites complet- 
ing college. It is also to be noted that, 
for some states for which the per cents 
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for whites are relatively high, the per 
cents for nonwhites are extremely low. 
For one group of states the per cents 
of persons who attended college four 
years or more are: West Virginia, 
white 4.4, nonwhite 3.4; Missouri, 
white 5.3, nonwhite ‘2.3; North Caro- 
lina, white 5.4, nonwhite 2.0; and 
Kentucky, white 4.0, nonwhite 2.6. 
For another group of states the per 
cents are: New York, white 8.5, non- 
white 2.1; New Jersey, white 6.9, non- 
white 1.5; Maryland, white 6.8, non- 
white 1.6; South Carolina, white 7.2, 
nonwhite 1.3; Florida, white 5.9, non- 
white 1.0; and Louisiana, white 6.5, 
nonwhite 1.0. 

Although large variations in the re- 
lationship of the white and nonwhite 
per cents exist, and in some few states 
the differences are relatively small, the 
most outstanding fact concerning the 
educational attainment of the group 25- 
29 years of age is the low status of the 
nonwhite in all parts of the nation, 
North and South, in which he is found 
in large numbers. 

Age group 40-44 years.—The per 
cents of whites and nonwhites of the 
group 40-44 years of age who had at- 
tended high school four years and col- 
lege two or four years vary widely 
from state to state, and the differences 
between the per cents representing the 
two races are pronounced for each of 
the states. 

For the six states of the Northeast 
the per cents of persons of the older 
age group who had completed at least 
four years of high school ranged from 
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16.7 (West Virginia) to 26.0 (Dela- 
ware) for the whites and from 5.3 
(Maryland) to 11.9 (New York) for 
the nonwhites. The per cents were 
generally higher for Ohio, Illinois, and 
Missouri of the Middle States. In the 
Southeast the attendance figures for 
whites are somewhat less in Kentucky 
(14.9), Arkansas (17.7), and Tennessee 
(19.7) than are those for the states of 
other sections, but for the other eight 
states of the Southeast, the per cents 
for the whites are not greatly unlike 
those of the states which represent the 
Northeast and the Middle States. In 
the Southeast, however, the nonwhite 
fares relatively badly. The per cents 
for the nonwhites are, with two excep- 
tions (Virginia and Kentucky), lower 
than those for any state of any other 
region. 

As in the case of high-school attend- 
ance, the whites excel with respect to 
the per cents of the age group which 
has attended college two years or 
more. Generally the differences be- 
tween the per cents for whites and 
nonwhites are relatively larger, al- 
though numerically smaller, than are 
the differences between the per cents 
computed for the two races with re- 
spect to high-school attendance. They 
are, on the other hand, relatively 
somewhat smaller than those between 
the per cents for the two groups at the 
four-year college level. With certain 
exceptions, it appears that the higher 
the level of comparison, the greater the 
relative differences between the races. 

As already noted, a small part of the 
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age class 40-44 attended college four 
years or more in many states. The 
lower per cents for both whites and 
nonwhites in the Southeast are partly 
to be explained in terms of the large 
rural population of that region and 
perhaps in terms of selective migra- 
tion. The per cents of whites in that 
section who attended college four 
years on more ranged from 2.7 (Ar- 
kansas) to 7.3 (South Carolina). Per 
cents for nonwhites ranged from 0.3 
for Mississippi to 1.6 for Kentucky. 
While only three per thousand of the 
nonwhite population of Mississippi 
had attended college four years, fifty 
per thousand of the white population 
had been enrolled for four years. Per 
cents computed but not presented in 
this report indicate that the poorer 
showing of the nonwhite group may be 
explained in part by the fact that this 
group is more rural than is the white 
group. Negroes in cities fared much 
better than those in rural areas in 
states predominately rural as well as 
in those containing large urban popu- 
lations. Of the educated of both age 
classes, whites and Negroes, the city 
contains more than its share. 


CHANGE IN STATUS OF WHITES 
AND NONWHITES 


The large differences in the per 
cents of whites and nonwhites of both 
age groups who in 1940 had attended 
high school four years or college for 
either two or four years are significant 
facts that must be taken into account 
in any description of the educational 
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attainment of the American people. 
More important, however, is knowl- 
edge concerning trends in the. differ- 
ences. Whether the differences are less 
than formerly is an important ques- 
tion, particularly if there is reason to 
believe that past trends are likely to 
be extended into the future. 

If the per cents for the younger 
group may be taken as a rough meas- 
ure of the education of that part of the 
population which was of an age to 
complete high school between 1928 
and 1933 and to complete college be- 
tween 1932 and 1937 and if the per 
cents for the older group may be taken 
to indicate roughly the educational 
status of that part of the population 
which was of an age to have completed 
high school between 1913 and 1918 
and college between 1917 and 1922, 
the differences may be taken as meas- 
ures of the progress made in educating 
youth of high-school and college age 
during the period of fifteen years. 
Thus the rate of change in the status 
of white and nonwhite populations 
can be compared. 

High school.—In terms of thou- 
sands of the population 25-29 years of 
age in 1940, the number of whites who 
had completed four years of high 
school ranged from 293 for West Vir- 
ginia to 404 for Delaware in the states 
of the Northeast. For the age class 
40-44, corresponding numbers ranged 
from 167 (West Virginia) to 260 
(Delaware). In this region the number 
of nonwhites per thousand of the 
younger age class ranged from 110 for 
Maryland to 203 for New York. For 
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the older age class the range was from 
53 (Maryland) to 119 (New York). 
For the whites, each thousand of the 
younger age class contained 1.50 to 
1.75 more high-school graduates (at- 
tended high school four years) per 
thousand than did the older age class. 
For the nonwhites, the younger age 
groups contained more than twice as 
many high-school graduates per thou- 
sand inhabitants as did the older 
group in three of the six Northeastern 
states for which data are available. In 
the three other states the relative dif- 
ferences were, with one exception, 
larger than the greatest difference 
found between the per cents represent- 
ing attendance of the two age classes 
of the white population. In general, 
the nonwhite is far below the white 
with respect to educational status, but 
it appears that the status of the non- 
white may be improving more rapidly 
than that of the white. 

In the Southeast, in the case of each 
state, the gain measured in terms of 
relative differences (difference be- 
tween number of persons per thousand 
of the two age groups divided by the 
number of persons per thousand of the 
older age group) was greater for non- 
white than for white groups. In the 
nonwhite population the number of 
high-school graduates per thousand of 
the younger age group was from 1.50 
to 2.50 times larger than the number 
per thousand of the older age class, 
while in the case of the white popula- 
tion, the number of graduates per 
thousand of the younger population 
was only from 1.2 to 1.7 larger than 
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the corresponding number for the age 
class 40-44 years. Figures for the few 
states outside the Northeast and the 
Southeast for which data are available 
also support the generalization that, 
assuming gains may be measured as 
indicated, the educational status of the 
nonwhite improved more rapidly than 
that of the white during the fifteen-year 
period represented by the difference in 
the ages of the two age classes. 

College, two years or more.—The per 
cents of both whites and nonwhites of 
the two age classes who attended col- 
lege two years or more are, of course, 
much smaller than corresponding per 
cents representing high-school attend- 
ance, and the absolute differences in 
the per cents for the two age classes 
are never large. It appears also that at 
the college levels relative differences 
are smaller and in a few instances ac- 
tually favor the older group. That is, 
the rapid advance of the nonwhite 
noted in the case of high-school enrol- 
ment is not so clearly defined. How- 
ever, in the Southeast, where the per 
cents for nonwhites of both age classes 
are low, relative differences (although 
numerically small) consistently indi- 
cate that the gains of the nonwhites 
were greater than those of the whites. 

In terms of thousands of the popu- 
lation, the number of whites in the 
Southeast 25-29 who completed two 
years of college was 95; the corre- 
sponding number of whites 40-44 was 
87. The younger group of whites con- 
tained about 9 per cent more persons 
per thousand who had completed two 
years of college than did the older 
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group. For the nonwhites, 24 per thou- 
sand of the younger and 15 per thou- 
sand of the older had attended college 
two or more years. The younger group 
contained in each thousand of its 
population 60 per cent more persons 
who had attended college two years 
than did the older group. 

College, four years or more.—The per 
cents of whites and nonwhites of the 
younger age group who completed 
four years of college are generally 
larger than those for the older age 
group. Any statement concerning the 
relative progress of the two races, 
however, must be carefully guarded. 
In two states the number of the 
younger nonwhites per thousand who 
attended college four years or more 
was smaller than the number of older 
nonwhites who attended a like period. 
In the Southeast, although the differ- 
ences consistently favor the younger 
group, these differences are between 
very small per cents. The assumption 
that the gain represented by the dif- 
ference between 7 and Io is equal to 
that represented by the difference be- 
tween 35 and 50 may also be ques- 
tioned. It appears, however, that if 
present trends should be continued long 
enough, differences between the races 
with respect to educational status would 
disappear. There are reasons to believe 
that the trend is continuing. Addition- 
al evidence to be provided by the Bu- 
reau of the Census a few years hence 
will provide a much better basis for 
estimating the rate of change in edu- 
cational status of white and nonwhite 
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STATUS OF FAVORED AND NON- 
FAVORED GROUPS 


An accurate and complete state- 
ment of the educational attainment of 
the American people as of a given date 
or over a period of years would require 
the use of many measures. The per 
cents of populations or population 
groups having attended high school 
four years, college two years, or col- 
lege four years are measures of only 
one aspect of educational attainment. 
Possibly, however, they are indices of 
educational development not easily 
measured by more direct means. 

Analysis of the data presented in 
earlier sections of these two articles re- 
veals the existence of differences in the 
educational attainment of the popula- 
tion in the various geographical re- 
gions of the country. More important, 
however, is the marked superiority of 
urban over rural groups and of white 
over nonwhite populations. 

A somewhat exaggerated view of 
these differences may be had by an 
examination of Figures 2 and 3, which 
compare, for selected states, the per 
cents of the white urban and the non- 
white rural-farm populations (25-29 
and 40-44 years) having attended 
high school four years, college two 
years or more, and college four or more 
years. 

Age group 25-29 years.—The rela- 
tively large per cents for the urban 
white populations indicate that un- 
equal educational status in America is 
largely a rural and a Negro problem. It 
may be noted that 466 per thousand of 
the urban whites of the Southeast 


(25-29) had attended high school at 
least four years. This figure for the 
urban white population compares fa- 
vorably with those for total urban 
populations of regions in which rela- 
tively few nonwhites reside (North- 
east, 390; Northwest, 579; Middle 
States, 458; and Far West, 605). Data 
gathered for all states but not present- 
ed in these two articles show that it is 
larger than corresponding figures for 
almost all the states of the Northeast 
(Maine, 459; New Hampshire, 396; 
Rhode Island, 324; Connecticut, 367; 
New York, 380; New Jersey, 345; 
Delaware, 391; Pennsylvania, 374; 
and Maryland, 320). It is larger than 
the ratio for Ohio (464), Illinois (427), 
Michigan (434), and Missouri (417) of 
the Middle States region. In fact, it is 
larger than the number per thousand 
of the total urban population of the 
United States who had attended high 
school at least four years. 

The per cent for the white urban 
population of Mississippi: (58.6) is 
larger than the per cents for the total 
urban populations of all states except 
South Dakota (60.3), Nebraska 
(59.4), Idaho (59.2), Wyoming (60.0), 
Utah (64.1), and the four states of the 
Far West.® The per cents for the urban 
white populations of Oklahoma (56.5), 
Arkansas (52.6), and Florida (50.0) 


8 Per cents of white urban are not exactly 
comparable with those for total urban; but, in 
the states for which only the total urban classi- 
fication is available, the Negro and other non- 
white population constituted a very small part 
of the total—so small that the Bureau of the 
Census attempted no division on the basis of 
color. 
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Fic. 2.—Per cents of white urban and nonwhite rural-farm population 25-29 years of age 
in selected states having reached indicated educational levels. 
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are exceeded by the per cents of total 
population of only one additional 
state in the case of Oklahoma and four 
additional in the case of Arkansas and 
Florida. 

In the Southeast (all states com- 
bined) 148 persons per thousand of the 
urban white population 25-29 years 
of age had attended college two years 
or more. This ratio is higher than cor- 
responding ratios for the total urban 
populations of any of the twelve states 
of the Northeast; among the eight 
states of the Middle States, it is 
equaled only by the ratios for Iowa 
and Minnesota; it is exceeded by the 
ratios for only four states of the nine 
of the Northwest. It is only in the 
Southwest and the Far West that ra- 
tios for states (total urban populations) 
exceed the ratio for the urban white 
population of the Southeast. 

For only two regions, the Far West 
and the Northwest, are the per cents 
of persons 25-29 of the total urban 
population who had completed college 
larger than the per cent of the urban 
white population of the Southeast who 
had reached that level of educational 
attainment. Other data not included 
here show that the status of the urban 
nonwhite population, while far below 
that of the urban white, was much 
superior to that of the rural nonwhite. 

The number of the rural-farm non- 
white population who had received a 
college education was so small (one 
per thousand in Georgia, two per 
thousand in Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana; three per 
thousand for the entire Southeast) 


that the dependence of this group on 
whites or urban nonwhites for edu- 
cated leadership is obvious. In these 
same states the number of urban 
whites per thousand of the population 
who had attended college four years 
ranged from 77 to 117. Either college 
programs were not organized to at- 
tract the rural nonwhite population, 
or the opportunity for members of 
this group to attend was less. Proba- 
bly the latter alternative is nearer the 
truth. It is becoming increasingly 
clear that merely providing educational 
institutions which may be attended is not 
effective as a means of equalizing oppor- 
tunity at the higher or even at the second- 
ary level of education. 

Age group 40-44 years.—Per cents 
presented in Figure 3 for the age 
group 40-44 show clearly the same 
wide differences in the status of the 
best and the most poorly educated 
groups. Per cents for the age group 
which was of high-school and college 
age at the time of the first World War 
are generally lower than those for the 
younger age group. Comparing the 
progress of groups during the period is 
difficult, but generally it appears that 
the groups lowest with regard to edu- 
cational status made relatively greater 
progress. However, the size of the task 
remaining if the status of the lower 
group is to be raised to approximate 
that of higher ones is enormous.® To 

9 Recent increased enrolments have not yet 
been translated, in any large measure, into higher 
status for the present group 25-29 years of age. 
Of this age class as of April, 1947, only 36.6 per 


cent had attended high school four years or more, 
and only 5.6 per cent had attended college for 
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Fic. 3.—Per cents of white urban and nonwhite rural-farm population 40-44 years of age 
in selected states having reached indicated educational levels. 
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provide a junior-college or an equiva- 
lent education for all persons, accepted 
by many persons as the minimum pro- 
gram for America, is a task that will 
tax our intellectual and financial re- 
sources. The years since 1940 have 
witnessed a great stride in the direc- 
tion of providing educational opportu- 
nity in a way not previously sanc- 
tioned—through federal financing of 
former servicemen. Whether the re- 
sults will point to the desirability of 
assuming obligations for the educa- 


four or more years. Corresponding per cents for 
the same age class as of 1940 were 37.8 and 5.8. 
“Educational Attainment of the Population: 
April, 1947,”’ Current Population Reports: Popu- 
lation Characteristics. Series P-20, No. 6, Novem- 
ber 14, 1947. Washington: United States Bureau 
of the Census. 
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tion of even greater numbers of per- 
sons remains to be seen. 

If existing differences are to be 
eliminated and, particularly, if the 
process of elimination is to be acceler- 
ated, greater opportunity must be 
provided those groups which at pres- 
ent are retarded with respect to edu- 
cational status. Providing greater op- 
portunity may involve supplying a 
motivation that can arise only from 
modifications of the educational pro- 
gram. It will no doubt involve finan- 
cial aid on one basis or another. No 
matter what may be involved, any 
program designed to equalize education- 
al status within the nation should be for- 
mulated only after consideration of the 
needs of the Negro and the farmer and 
the opportunities afforded them. 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION: MODERN STYLE 


OTIS LIPSTREU 
University of Colorado 


HAT progress has been made in 

consumer education during the 
fifty years since its inception? Is con- 
sumer education just another educa- 
tional idea that has proved impracti- 
cal? What is its present status? 

Since the historic Lake Placid con- 
ferences, which were held nearly half 
a century ago, when Ellen Richards, 
an instructor in sanitary chemistry at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy, and her associates did the pioneer- 
ing, education for consumption has 
become a widely discussed phase of 
general education. During the depres- 
sion of the 1930’s, consumer education 
was introduced into school curricu- 
lums at an accelerated pace. Through- 
out World War II it was at a virtual 
standstill, although it made some 
gains and suffered some losses. How- 
ever, its most notable achievement, 
the development of curriculum mate- 
rials by the Consumer Education 
Study, sponsored by the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, under the chairmanship of 
Thomas Briggs, was launched and 
partially completed during the war 
years. Since that time, the members of 
the Study have not only completed a 


* 


valuable library for consumer-educa- 
tion instruction but, at the present 
time, are pressing their gains in as- 
sociated endeavors. 


THE STUDY 


In 1948 the present writer under- 
took a study of consumer education in 
the senior high schools accredited by 
the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. A com- 
prehensive questionnaire was sent to 
each of the institutions in that group 
of schools, and 206 replies were re- 
ceived. The results of the study will be 
discussed under the various division 
headings of the questionnaire. 

Objectives of consumer education.— 
The primary objectives of consumer 
education, listed in order of the em- 
phasis placed on them in the senior 
high schools, follow: (1) wiser purchas- 
ing and consumption of food, clothing, 
shelter, health, and avocational inter- 
ests; (2) wiser saving and utilization 
of earnings; (3) development of broad 
social intelligence in economic prob- 
lems; (4) development of high stand- 
ards of values and taste; (5) develop- 
ment of co-operative attitudes that 
tend to increase economic well-being; 
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(6) development of sensitivity to so- 
cial responsibility; and (7) develop- 
ment of better understanding of indus- 
trial relations. 

From this list, it is obvious that the 
practical objectives are emphasized 
primarily, with relatively little con- 
sideration given to broader, economic, 
and philosophical objectives. 

The place of consumer education in 
the curriculum.—The average senior 
high school does not include a separate 
course in consumer education in its 
curriculum. Only 17 per cent of the 
schools participating in this inves- 
tigation taught consumer education 
through a separate course. However, 
94 per cent of the respondents report- 
ed that education for the consumer 
was offered through study units or in- 
cidental techniques incorporated in a 
variety of subject matter. 

The majority of the separate courses 
in consumption are related to the 
commercial curriculums, with home 
economics, social science, applied sci- 
ence, mathematics, and general edu- 
cation, respectively, accounting for 
the remaining special courses. 

The typical length of the course in 
consumer education is one-half year, 
with an average enrolment of 27 girls 
and 16 boys. This difference is due to 
the large enrolments of girls in special 
courses for the consumer included in 
home-economics curriculums. When 
courses in consumption are given in 
departments other than the home- 
economics department, the relative 
enrolment of boys and girls is approxi- 
mately equal. 
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Most of the separate courses are 
elective and are placed in Grade XI 
or XII. 

Although units or phases of con- 
sumer education are correlated with a 
large part of the existing subject-mat- 
ter areas, the topic receives most em- 
phasis in home-economics, social-sci- 
ence, business, and applied-science 
curriculums, in that order of impor- 
tance. In the typical senior high 
school, however, less than 50 per cent 
of the students receive consumer 
training in related courses. 

Subject-matter content of the con- 
sumer-education program.—The aver- 
age consumer-education program in 
the senior high school would include 
the following broad topics, in order of 
emphasis: consumers’ financial prob- 
lems, consumer goods, general buying 
problems, the consumer and public 
welfare, consumer services, principles 
of consumption, consumer organiza- 
tion, retail-selling methods, the con- 
sumer and the government, and uses 
of leisure time. 

Teaching methods and materials used 
in the consumer-education program.— 
In the typical senior high school, con- 
sumer education is taught through 
most of the traditional teaching tech- 
niques. Nevertheless, there is a dis- 
tinct trend toward more emphasis 
on pupil-centered methods of instruc- 
tion. 

When a separate course in con- 
sumption is included in the senior high 
school curriculum, a textbook is used, 
with no supplementary workbook. A 
library containing references and cur- 
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rent periodicals which deal with con- 
sumer training is also provided. The 


units prepared by the Consumer Edu- . 


cation Study have as yet received little 
use. Despite the large number of 
teaching materials provided in the 
average high-school library, there is 
considerable evidence to substantiate 
the contention that a large proportion 
of these libraries are “assembled” 
rather than selected. 

Textbooks, pamphlets, and periodi- 
cals used in consumer education.—The 
most frequently used textbooks in 
order of preference by schools are: 
Consumer Economic Problems' by 
Shields and Wilson, The Consumer 
Investigates? by Zu Tavern and Bul- 
lock, When You Buy’ by Trilling and 
Eberhart, and Consumer Goods* by 
Reich and Siegler. 

The periodicals and pamphlets re- 
ceiving most use in consumer-educa- 
tion programs are listed in the follow- 
ing order: Consumers’ Research Bulle- 
tin, government bulletins, Consumer 
Reports, bulletins of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, Whai’s New in Home 
Economics, Consumers’ News Digest, 
Reader’s Digest, Forecast, and Hygeia. 


t Harold Gustav Shields and W. Harmon Wil- 
son, Consumer Economic Problems. Cincinnati, 
Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., 1940. 


2 Asha Bushnell Zu Tavern and A. E. Bul- 
lock, The Consumer Investigates. Baltimore, 
Maryland: H. M. Rowe Co., Inc., 1938. 

3 Mabel Barbara Trilling and E. Kingham 
Eberhart, When You Buy. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1939. 


4 Edward Reich and C. J. Siegler, Consumer 
Goods. New York: American Book Co., 1939. 
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IMPLICATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 
FOR IMPROVEMENT 


Although 80 per cent of the schools 
participating in this study believed 
that their programs of consumer edu- 
cation were inadequate, only 43 per 
cent are planning any additional units 
or courses for the future. In a number 
of instances it was indicated that such 
a policy was dictated by the over- 
crowded nature of the secondary- 
school curriculums and the lack of 
adequately trained teachers. 

With few exceptions, the school 
men who responded consider consum- 
er education a vital need of the senior 
high school program. They offer the 
following suggestions for improving 
existing programs: (1) more practical 
teaching techniques should be em- 
ployed; (2) a larger number of quali- 
fied teachers should be trained; (3) the 
community should be convinced of the 
value of, and need for, consumer edu- 
cation; and (4) the consumer approach 
should characterize most secondary- 
school teaching. 

It may be concluded from this study 
that, although consumer education 
has made no outstanding progress in 
the past decade, it seems to be slowly 
but surely becoming more solidly in- 
trenched as an integral part of the 
core curriculum of the senior high 
school. With the provision of more 
practical teaching aids a reality and 
with the emergence of a program of 
consumer-teacher-training an immi- 
nent possibility, the future of consum- 
er education seems bright indeed. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


II. THe Susyect 


HE same grouping of subject fields 

is being followed for the lists of 
references in the February and March 
numbers of the School Review as was 
used in the cycles of lists published 
during 1933-48, inclusive. The con- 
cept of “instruction” is also the same 
and includes curriculum, methods of 
teaching and study and supervision, 
and measurement. In each subject 
field the list includes items published 
during a period of approximately 
twelve months since the preparation 
of the list appearing last year. 


ENGLISH 
Dora V. SMITH 
University of Minnesota 


37. ABBOTT, ALLAN. “What Is Composi- 
tion,” English Leaflet, XLVI (October, 
1947), 97-105. 

Reveals what teaching composition can 
be like when conveying knowledge or 
experience is put before eliminating errors. 


. AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
THE STAFF OF INTERGROUP EDUCATION 
IN COOPERATING ScHoots. Literature 
for Human Understanding. Work in 
Progress Series. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1948. Pp. x+62. 


tSee also Item 375 (Bond and Handlan) 
in the list of selected references appearing in the 
October, 1948, number of the Elementary School 
Journal and Item 575 (Grommon) in the De- 
cember, 1948, number of the same journal. 
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Presents a helpful discussion of how to 
approach the study of literature for pur- 
poses of increasing human understanding. 


. ANDERSON, Epwarp L. “The English 


Teacher and Intercultural Relations,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, XXI 
(November, 1947), 140-45. 

Urges use of literature and socially de- 
sirable classroom activities to dispel 
stereotypes of the Negro. 


. BRYANT, MARGARET M. “The Psychol- 


ogy of English,” English Journal, 
XXXVI (October, 1947), 407-12. 
Reveals changes in English constructions 
in which, through the centuries, logic has 
given way to psychological and social 
influences, 


. Bryson, LyMAN (EDITOR). The Com- 


munication of Ideas. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1948. Pp. x+2096. 

Collects major papers on problems of 
speech and personality, communication 
and the arts, mass communication and 
social action, and radio. Articles are written 
by authorities such as Mead, Lorge, 
Johnson, Grey, Lazarsfeld, and Siepmann. 


. Coox, Luetta B. “An Inductive Ap- 


proach to the Teaching of Language,” 
English Journal, XXXVII (January, 
1948), 15-21. 

Suggests concrete methods of teaching the 
conventions of writing by a positive and 
inductive approach. 


. Davis, Mary Houston. “Workshop 


Dynamics,” Teachers College Record, 
XLIX (December, 1947), 204-14. 

Describes practices in English adapted to 
varied communities and worked out by 
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teachers from all parts of the United 
States in a summer workshop. 


. FRAZIER, ALEXANDER. “Film and 
Book: What Is Their Common 
Ground?” English Journal, XXXVII 
(April, 1948), 175-82. 
Gives a helpful overview of the uses of 
films in English courses. 


. GRAEFFE, ARNOLD “Sugges- 
tions for a General Course in the Hu- 
manities,” Journal of General Educa- 
tion, I (July, 1947), 309-17. 

Discusses principles of selection, organiza- 
tion, sequence, and techniques of teaching 
for a co-operative course in humanities. 


. GRANGER, Oscar, and OTHErs. “Core 
Program in World Culture—A Progress 
Report of the Haverford Township 
High School,’ Education in Transition, 
pp. 177-88. Thirty-fourth Annual 
Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Bulletin, Vol. 
XLVII, No. 29. Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1947. 

Describes problems of developing a tenth- 
grade core curriculum which gives ade- 
quate attention to values in both English 
and the social studies. 


. Grey, LENNox. “New Patterns in Col- 
lege English: Communication Arts in 
the Making,” Teachers College Record, 
XLIX (December, 1947), 154-64. 
Reviews recent practices of adapting inte- 
grated courses in communication to cur- 
rent needs. 


. Harpy, Rocer A. “Group Discussion, 
the Democratic Technique for Educat- 
ing Citizens,” Education, LXVIII 
(September, 1947), 23-28. 

Gives clear-cut instructions on how to set 
up, Carry on, and evaluate group discussion 
in high school. 


. Harris, CHESTER W. “Measurement 
of Comprehension of Literature,” 
School Review, LVI (May and June, 
1948), 280-89, 332-42. 


50. 


51. 
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Analyzes the subject-matter and be- 
havior-type factors in the comprehension 
of literature and the development of tests 
to measure them as specific factors and in 
relationship to each other and to a general 
factor. 


“The High School Radio Workshop,” 
Education on the Air, pp. 214-30, 321- 
34. Seventeenth Yearbook, Institute 
for Education by Radio. Edited by 
O. J. Olson. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio 
State University, 1947. 


Combines a discussion of what the radio 
offers adolescents with a description of 
Cleveland’s radio programs for English 
classes. 


Kansas STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDU- 
CATION. Suggested Standards in Compo- 
sition for High School English. State- 
ment by a Committee from the Kansas 
Association of Teachers of English. 
Topeka, Kansas: Kansas State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1947. Pp. 18. 
Presents themes characteristic of accept- 
able performance for high-school Seniors, 
as agreed upon by a joint committee of 
high-school and college teachers. 


. Krrcstn, AILEEN T. “On the Teaching 


of the English Language,” Teachers 
College Record, XLIX (December, 
1947), 165-78. 
Discusses the relationship of language to 
experience and to social milieu, repudiating 
rules as criteria of excellence. 


. La Brant, Lov. “For Today’s Chil- 


dren,” English Leaflet, XLVII (June, 
1948), 81-86. 

Draws conclusions from the World Chil- 
dren’s Session of the United Nations for 
teaching real communication, critical 
thinking, use of mass modes of communica- 
tion, and literature of world-wide scope. 


. LoBAN, WALTER. “Evaluating Growth 


in the Study of Literature,” English 
Journal, XXXVII (June, 1948), 277- 
83. 
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Offers suggestions of newer types of evalu- 
ation of literature in terms of its revelation 
of, or influence on, human behavior. 


. Macautey, J. “The Dif- 


ficulty of Grammar,” British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XVII (Novem- 
ber, 1947), 153-62. 

Presents evidence from the schools around 
Glasgow, Scotland, of the futility of 
teaching the parts of speech and more 
intricate constructions before the upper 
years of the senior school and then only to 
selected students. 


. McCartuy, AGNEs. “Teaching Com- 


munication to Slow Learners,” English 
Journal, XXXVI (October, 1947), 
401-7. 

Describes concretely a program in English 
for slow learners in the high school in 
Faribault, Minnesota. 


. McHarry, Illinois English 


Bulletin, XXXV (December, 1947), 
I-I4. 

Discusses a study of the purposes and 
reorganization of courses in American 
literature in the high schools of Illinois, 
carried on by the Illinois Association of 
Teachers of English. 


. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECOND- 


ARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. “Speech Edu- 
cation for All American Youth,” Bul- 
letin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXXII 
(January, 1948), 1-240. 

Gives a comprehensive overview of speech 
in American society, aspects which should 
be stressed in high school, and the nature 
of the program for defectives and for 
gifted students. 


. Nauss, LorraIne. “Reading the Lan- 


guage of Literature,” Quarterly Journal 
of Speech, XXXIII (December, 1947), 
474-79- 

Describes the process of getting and pass- 
ing on an experience through an analysis 
of emotions and reaction to words, phrases, 
and situations. 


. NoLan, MarcareEt A. “Basic Issues in 


the Teaching of Grammar,” High 


Points in the Work of the High Schools 
of New York City, XXX (February, 
1948), 20-32. 

Discusses results of a grammar test pro- 
posed by the director of secondary educa- 
tion in New York and questions the valid- 
ity of the assumptions and the items pro- 
posed. 


. PERRIN, PorTtER G. “Who Should 


Teach Communication?” Journal of 
General Education, II (October, 1947), 
53-59- 

Summarizes the personal qualities and 
background of training needed for teaching 
modern techniques of communication. 


. PootEy, RoBErT C. “English in the 


Coming High School,” English Journal, 
XXXVII (June, 1948), 284-91. 
Presents problems of caring for individual 
differences and of integrating experiences 
in a modern program in high-school Eng- 
lish. 


. PootEy, RoBert C., and WILLIAMS, 


RoBErt D. The Teaching of English in 
Wisconsin. Madison, Wisconsin: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1948. Pp. 
xvi+196. 

Reports the results of a state survey of 
English instruction in the elementary and 
high schools of Wisconsin. 


. Reading in the High School and College. 


Forty-seventh Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Part II. Chicago: Distributed by 
the University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
Pp. x+318-+xlx. 

Reports latest research and thinking con- 
cerning teaching reading in high school and 
college, as reviewed by the Reading Com- 
mittee of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. 


. Scott, W. J. Reading, Film, and Radio 


Tastes of High School Boys and Girls. 
New Zealand Council for Educational 
Research, Educational Research Series 
No. 28. Christchurch, New Zealand: 
Whitcombe & Tombs, Ltd., 1947. 
Pp. x+208. 
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Reports a survey of the reading, film, and 
radio tastes of secondary-school students in 
the schools of Wellington, New Zealand. 


. SHERIDAN, Marton C. “Out of Chaos,” 
English Journal, XXXVII (March, 
1948), 126-33. 

Presents a critical analysis, with copious 
examples, of kinds of problems students 
face in reading literature. 


. SmiTH, Dora V. “Basic Considerations 
in Curriculum Making in the Language 
Arts,” English Journal, XXXVII 
(March, 1948), 115-26. 

Discusses the problems of what to teach 
in the English program, when, to whom, 
and in what connections. 


. STERNER, ALICE P. Radio, Motion Pic- 
ture, and Reading Interests. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, 
No. 932. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1947. Pp. viii+102. 

Studies the interests of 372 pupils in the 
Barringer High School, Newark, New 
Jersey, in the selection of amusement in 
radio, books, comic strips, funny books, 
magazines, newspapers, and motion pic- 
tures. Relates the findings to major factors 
in adolescent life and to sex, intelligence, 
school grade, and socioeconomic status. 


. TowN MEETING OF THE Arr. What’s 
Wrong with the Comics? Town Hall, Inc., 
No. 45. New York: Town Hall, Inc. 
(123 West Forty-third Street), 1948. 
Pp. 24. 

Reproduces the arguments of John Mason 
Brown, Al Capp, and others for and 
against the comics. 


. UTTERBACK, WILLIAM Emit. Decision 
through Discussion: A Manual for 
Group Leaders. New York: New York 
Times Co., 1946. Pp. 36. 

Presents problems of preparing, leading, 
and coming to decision through group 
discussion. 


71. WALKER, GRACE. “Choral Speech and 


Its Relationship to Human Under- 
standing,” Education, LXVIII (No- 
vember, 1947), 167-74. 

Discusses communal phases of choral 
speech, with examples from prose and 
poetry, old and new. 


. WuiTE, Avice. “English Poetry in a 


Context,” English Journal, XXXVII 
(January, 1948), 21-25. 

Shows how an inspirational teacher gave 
new orientation to the classics in relating 
them to the Four Freedoms. 


. WHITE, VERNA. “Measuring Achieve- 


ment in High-School English,” School 
Review, LV (October, 1947), 474-83. 
Presents results of a study made to de- 
termine the validity and reliability derived 
from the standardization program of a 
test constructed to measure the competence 
in English at the high-school level which 
had been attained by men and women in 
the armed forces. 


. WIKSELL, WESLEY. “Communications 


Program at Stephens College,” College 
English, TX (December, 1947), 143-48. 
Presents basic testing, guidance, and clini- 
cal programs in Freshman communication 
at Stephens College, in reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening. 


. Witty, Paut A. “Reading Retardation 


in the Secondary School,” Journal of 
Experimental Education, XV (June, 
1947), 314-17. 

Analyzes the reading problems of one 
hundred poor readers and the teacher’s 
task in working to improve their skill in 
reading. 


. Woop, WILLIAM (COMPILER). “English 


at Evanston Township High School,” 
Illinois English Bulletin, XXXV 
(October, 1947), 1-29. 

Describes varieties of programs offered 
for different types of students in the Evans- 
ton Township High School. 
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THE SOCIAL STUDIES? 
RoBERT E. KEOHANE 


81. Barn, Harry, and OTHers. “Teachers 

Study Their Community,” Baltimore 
Bulletin of Education, XXV (Decem- 
ber, 1947); 129-36. 
Shows how summer-workshop experience 
broadens teachers’ concept of the com- 
munity and integrates the study with group 
dynamics and intergroup education. 


University of Chicago 
Regular departments, such as 
“Sight and Sound in Social Studies,” 
have not been included in this list. 


77. ADAM, Tuomas R. Education for In- . BARRETT, SIDNEY N. “Testing for Ob- 


ternational Understanding. New York: 
Institute of Adult Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1948. 
Pp. viii+182. 

Analyzes present methods of educating 
for international understanding and finds 
them wanting. Stresses necessity of 
developing and aiding self-organizing pri- 
mary groups. 

. Atitunas, LEo J. “The Evolution of 
the American Secondary-School Social 
Studies Movement of 1916,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, 
XXXIII (November, 1947), 411-17. 
Sees origins of the ‘‘social-studies move- 
ment of 1916” in attacks of psychologists 
and social scientists on the history pro- 
gram of the Committee of Seven. 


. ANDERSON, Howarp R. “A Program in 
Social Studies for German Schools,” 
School Life, XXX (October, 1947), 
14-15. 

Summarizes Report of the United States 
Social Studies Committee to Germany 
(1947). 


. AUKERMAN, ROBERT C., Jr. “The 

Reading Status of Good and Poor 
Eleventh-Grade American History Stu- 
dents,” Social Education, XI (Decem- 
ber, 1947), 351-53. 
Indicates connection between scholastic 
achievement and good general reading 
ability and discovery of main ideas in 
paragraphs. 


2See also Item 443 (Chase) and Item 454 


jectives in the Social Studies,” High 
Points in the Work of the High Schools 
of New York City, XXIX (December, 
1947), 56-68. 

Presents sample objective and essay 
questions which test for achievement of 
citizenship objectives. 


. BERGER, Max; ISRAEL, SAUL; LEAR- 


SON, JoHN B.; Moss, ETHEL M.; and 
HANER, WENDELL. “Creating a Social- 
Studies Atmosphere,” Clearing House, 
XXIII (October, 1948), 88-93. 
Explains how to display products of class- 
room work in a better manner. 


. BruE, MERLE D., and Ros- 


ERT. “Radio in the Classroom,” Social 
Education, XII (January, 1948), 19-20. 
Tells how to use recordings for (1) motiva- 
tion, (2) adding historical realism, (3) pre- 
serving contemporary source materials, 
(4) presenting current information, (5) 
propaganda analysis, and (6) training in 
radio listening. 


. Bracpon, Henry W. “Training for 


Leadership through Local History,” 
American Heritage, II (October, 1948), 
78-81. 

Describes techniques for study of local 
history by youth of high-school age. 


. BRICKMAN, WILLIAM W. “The Teach- 


ing of the Social Studies,” School and 
Society, LXVII (May 29, 1948), 408- 
15. 

Reviews writings of importance since 1945. 
Is sharply critical of the common repetition 
of the well-known. 


(Tyrrell) in the list of selected references appear- 
ing in the October, 1948, number of the Ele- 
mentary School Journal. 


. Brown, STUART GERRY. “Teaching the 
Documents of American Democracy,” 
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Social Education, XII (May, 1948), 
205-8. 

Documents which express our democratic 
hope are cited as means of vitalizing study 
of American history. 


. CALIFORNIA COUNCIL ON IMPROVE- 
MENT OF INSTRUCTION. Better Teaching 
through the Use of Current Materials. 
Prepared by LucrEN KINNEY and 
REGINALD BELL. Stanford University, 
California: Stanford University, School 
of Education, 1947. Pp. 24. 

Reports California project for using cur- 
rent materials in English, science, and 
social-studies classes, 


. THE CANADA-UNITED STATES Com- 
MITTEE ON EpucaTion. A Study of Na- 
tional History Textbooks Used in the 
Schools of Canada and the United States. 
Publication Number 2. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1947. 
Pp. 82. 

Reveals mutually unbalanced treatment 
and inadequacies of content and recom- 
mends specific improvements. 


. CAWELTI, Donatp G. “Laying the 
Groundwork for Effective Economic 
Citizenship,” Educational Leadership, 
V (October, 1947), 29-34. 

Shows how school corporations and co- 
operatives educate. 


ot. Citizenship: U S A, I (October, 1948), 
1-36. 

The first issue of a new magazine. Sum- 
marizes the Third National Conference on 
Citizenship, May 16-19, 1948. 


. Coates, ALBERT. “Educating Citizens 
for Their Responsibilities as Local Gov- 
ernment Officials,” The Citizen’s Par- 
ticipation in Public A fairs, pp. 146-58. 
New York: New York University 
School of Law, 1948. 

Describes a program of citizen and teacher 
education in the study of local and state 
government. 


93. Continuity in Liberal Education—High 


School and College. Report of the Fourth 
Annual Conference Held by the Stan- 
ford School of Humanities, May 23-26, 
1946. Stanford, California: Stanford 
University Press, 1947. Pp. x+04. 

A committee on history and the social 
Sciences suggests ways for high schools and 
colleges to co-operate in planning se- 
quential work. 


. Coox, Lioyp ALLEN. “Group Guid- 


ance Techniques in the College Study,” 
Social Education, XII (May, 10948), 
209-12. 

Describes techniques used in study of inter- 
group relations. 


. Daty, Grace M.; BruccEer, Har- 


mony E.; and ANDERSON, KENNETH E. 
“America: An Experiment,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XLI (November, 
1947), 222-29. 

Reports on procedures in, and evaluation 
of, a six-week summer course in high- 
school American history and literature. 


. Dexter, LEewis A. “On the Construc- 


tion of Social Science General Courses,” 
Journal of General Education, II (April, 
1948), 219-26. 

Discusses fundamental questions to be 
faced by makers of general courses in the 
social sciences, 


. Drwonp, STANLEY E. “Building Better 


Citizenship through Education,” The 
Administration of Schools for Better 
Living, pp. 63-71. Edited by Dan H. 
Cooper. Proceedings of the Co-opera- 
tive Conference for Administrative Of- 
ficers of Public and Private Schools, 
Northwestern University—University of 
Chicago, 1948. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1948. 

Analyzes four weaknesses in citizenship 
education. 


. DoNHAM, WALLACE Brett. “An Ex- 


perimental Course in Human Relations 
in Harvard College,” Journal of Gen- 
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eral Education, II (October, 1947), 
8-16. 

The “‘case method” is applied to a human- 
relations course. 


. Education for International Understand- 


ing in American Schools: Suggestions 
and Recommendations. Committee on 
International Relations of the National 
Education Association, the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, and the National Council for 
the Social Studies. Washington: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1948. 
Pp. xiv+242. 

Characterizes the ‘‘world-minded Ameri- 
can” and describes educational means of 
developing him. 


. FERRELL, FRANCES; KEOHANE, ROB- 


ERT E.; WILLIAMS, JAY; and SHEEL, M. 
ANNETTE. “The Use of Primary Sources 
in Teaching United States History,” 
Councilor, TX (April, 1948), 12-14. 
Presents a summary of a panel discussion 
which emphasizes functions of vitalizing 
history-teaching and of promoting critical 
thinking. 


. From Sea to Shining Sea. Administra- 


tors Handbook for Intergroup Educa- 
tion. Washington: American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, 1947. 
Pp. 64. 
Administrators’ guide to intergroup edu- 
cation. 


. GUCKENHEIMER, SiG N. “The Read- 


ability of Pamphlets on International 
Relationships,” Educational Research 
Bulletin, XXVI (December 10, 1947), 
231-38. 

Shows that many pamphlets on interna- 
tional relations are not really “‘readable” 
by the average high-school graduate. 


. HARBERT, GRACE G. “Hold Your Own 


Nominating Convention,” Councilor, 
IX (April, 1948), 16-18. 

Describes technique of a model political- 
party convention in one high school. 


104. 


109. 


[February 


Hart, Donn V. “Education for Inter- 
national Understanding,” Social Stud- 
tes, XX XVIII (December, 1947), 344- 
50. 

Reports on UNESCO Summer Seminar 
held at Sévres in 1947. Stresses the social 
studies. 


. HartLEy, H. “Vitalizing 


Practical Patriotism,” See and Hear, 
III (February, 1948), 21, 30. 

Describes ‘(Our American Heritage’’ film- 
strips produced by Reader’s Digest. 


. HARTWELL, A. A. “Exploration: Un- 


earthing Local History and Folklore 
with the People of the Catskills,” 
American Heritage, IL (April, 1948), 
48-51. 

City children at a summer camp collect 
and use local history and folklore. 


. Isaacs, WILLIAM, and Kotopny, 


Jutes. “The Role of Myths in Critical 
Education,” Journal of Educational 
Sociology, XXI (April, 1948), 472-81. 
Suggests that, under proper conditions, 
the critical examination of the political 
myths of democracy and of its competitors 
may be educative on the upper-secondary 
level. 


. JENNY, GEeorGE F. “Three Steps to 


Museum Experience,” Educational 
Screen, XXVII (May, 1948), 219-20, 
229. 

Describes the following three steps in 
museum experiences: pre-trip planning, 
on-the-trip carry-through, and post-trip 
follow-up. 

Jounson, WILLIAM H. E. “What Shall 
We Teach about Russia?” Social Edu- 
cation, XII (March, 1948), 105-10. 
Useful discussion of obstacles to teaching 
facts about Russia and of the main cate- 
gories of content for such a course. 


. Junior Town MEETING LEAGUE. 


Teaching Controversial Issues. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: Junior Town Meeting 


League, 1948. Pp. 32. 
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Gives criteria for selecting controversial 
issues and for their integration into the 
curriculum and presents techniques for 
classroom procedures and for teacher- 
protection. 


. KEOHANE, ROBERT E. “The American 
Heritage,” School Review, LV (Novem- 
ber, 1947), 501-5. 

Reviews recent developments in the use of 
primary sources in social-studies teaching 
and recent works on methods of teaching 
and interpreting history. 


. KEOHANE, ROBERT E. “Mary Sheldon 
Barnes and the Origin of the Source 
Method of Teaching History in the 
American Secondary School, 1885- 
1896,’ American Heritage, II (October 
and December, 1948), 68-72; 109-12. 
Discusses first important attempt to use 
historical sources for teaching critical 
thinking in American high-school history 
classes. 


. WILLIAM HEARD, and 
Van Trt, Intercultural Atti- 
tudes in the Making: Parents, Youth 
Leaders, and Teachers at Work. Ninth 
Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1947. 
Pp. x+246. 

Discusses basic principles and concrete 
approaches to intergroup education. 


. Levi, ALBERT WILLIAM. General Edu- 
cation in the Social Studies. The Co- 
operative Study in General Education. 
Washington: American Council on Ed- 
ucation, 1948. Pp. xviii+356. 

Reports in detail on studies of social 
understanding and attitudes and proposes 
a two-year (college) social-studies cur- 
riculum in general education which com- 
bines problems, historical, and systematic 
approaches. No index is included. 


115. LILGE, FREDERIC. “The Political Con- 


trol of History Texts in the Soviet 
Union,” School and Society, LXVII 


(May 29, 1948), 393-07- 


Reviews changes in Soviet history text- 
books in the 1930’s, showing how such 
works may be political weapons. 


. “Looking at Controversial Issues,” Ed- 


ucational Leadership, VI (November, 
1948), 66-115. 

Useful articles by E. C. Lindeman, 
Edward Krug, Howard Anderson, Loretta 
Klee, and others on values, obstacles, 
and methods involved in teaching con- 
troversial issues. Presents a revealing re- 
port on the “Building America” case in 
California. 


. McGratu, Eart J. (EpIToR), and 


OTHERS. Social Science in General Edu- 
cation. Dubuque, Iowa: William C. 
Brown Co., 1948. Pp. viii+-286. 
Describes in detail twenty introductory 
courses, mostly on the junior-college 
level. The last chapter summarizes recent 
trends. 


. McKINNEY, JosEPpH L., and OLNEY, 


Avery F. “Word Concepts: Economics 
Class Polls Community,” Clearing 
House, XXIII (November, 1948), 156- 
59- 

High-school students discover community 
viewpoints through adults’ definitions of 
such words as “union,” “closed shop,” 
and “strike.” Appropriate conclusions 
are drawn. 


. MERETH, Dorotuy. “Some Sug- 


gested Uses for Classroom Films,” 
School Review, LV (December, 1947), 
587-93. 

Shows how social-studies films may help 
to achieve informational and ccritical- 
thinking objectives. 


. MERIDETH, Dorortxy. “Useful Courses 


of Study: I. Senior High School Social 
Studies,” Social Education, XII (April, 
1948), 151-56. 

Courses widen from subject into broad- 
fields approach. Strongest in outlines of 
content, weakest in indicating scope and 
sequence and methods of evaluation. 


. Dorortay. “Useful Courses 


of Study: II. Junior High School Social 
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Studies,” Social Education, XII (Octo- 
ber, 1948), 253-58. 

Concludes that objectives, activities, and 
references are more adequately dealt with 
than scope, sequence, and evaluation. 


. NELSON, Raymonp. “Citizenship Lab- 
oratory,” School Review, LVI (March, 
1948), 156-62. 

Proposes inclusion in the curriculum of 
projects for community betterment. 


. Nosorsky, “A Psychological 
Approach to the Social Studies,” High 
Points in the Work of the High Schools 
of New York City, XXX (March, 1948), 
42-48. 

Notes lag in social studies—the omission 
of psychological aspects of social facts and 
lack of stress upon personality develop- 
ment. Calls for integration in social studies 
of the psychological and the socio-his- 
torical approaches. 


[February 


Presents pattern of good educational prac- 
tices in teaching the social studies in high 
school. é 


. Qurtten, I. James. Textbook Improve- 


ment and International Understanding. 
Washington: American Council on Ed- 
ucation, 1948. Pp. viii+78. 

Reviews studies of textbook content 
(chiefly historical) affecting international 
understanding and recommends national 
and international action for further im- 
provement. 


. ROTHNEY, JOHN W. M., and Hansen, 


Martin H. “Evaluation of Radio In- 
struction in Intercultural Relations,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, 
XVI (December, 1947), 101-21. 
Reports techniques used in evaluation of 
radio ‘‘Adventures in Our Town”; con- 
cludes that attitudes were influenced in a 
favorable direction. 


. ScumiptT, Rovat J. “International Re- 


. OESTE, GEORGE I. (meron). Teaching lations and the Secondary Curricu- 
Local History in Today’s World. Annual lum,” Education, LXVIII (May, 1948), 
Proceedings of the Middle States Coun- 526-31. 
cil for the Social Studies, 1946-47, Reviews efforts to date and suggests means 
XLIV, Part II. Philadelphia: George I. of improvement. 


Oeste (5423 Westford Road), 1948. 
Pp. x+96. 

A score of articles describing vital social 
education through the use of local-his- 
tory content, with a survey of current 
practices by Mary E. Cunningham. 


. PENROSE, Witt1aM O., and OPLER, 
Morris Epwaro. “The Use of the Po- 
litical-Behavior Approach in Civic Ed- 
ucation,” Harvard Educational Review, 
XVII (Fall, 1947), 242-53. 

Defines approach in terms of legal rights 
and duties. Suggests major understand- 
ings and skills to be developed and types 
of materials to be used. 


. PETERS, CHARLES C. Teaching High 
School History and Social Studies for 
Citizenship Training: The Miami Ex- 
periment in Democratic, Action-centered 
Education. Coral Gables, Florida: Uni- 
versity of Miami Bookstore, 1948. 


Pp. 192. 


. SEAY, Maurice F. “Community Re- 


sources Are Teaching Materials,” 
School Executive, LXVII (January, 
1948), 33-35: 

Notes benefits to both school and com- 
munity when teachers develop and use 
community resources for instructional 
purposes. 


. SHAPIRO, LEO, and FINKENBERG, ANN. 


“New Trends in Intergroup Under- 
standing,” School and Society, LXVIII 
(October 16, 1948), 257-6r. 

Reviews recent literature for social scien- 
tists, administrators, and teachers. 


. StncER, Mitton. “The Social Sciences 


Program in the College of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago,” Journal of General Ed- 
ucation, II (April, 1948), 251-58. 
Describes aims, content, and methods of a 
three-year sequence which combines the 
historical-source, culture-personality, and 
public-policy approaches. 
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133. “Social-Studies Issue,” Journal of Edu- Anderson discusses protection of teachers’ 


cation (London), LXXX (May, 1948), 
237-394. 

Entire issue devoted to social studies. Espe- 
cially interesting for emphasis on the role of 
the teacher and for effective use of com- 
munity-study techniques. 

. Sprro, Perry. “Chronology: A Blind 
Spot in the Social Studies,” High Points 
in the Work of the High Schools of New 
York City, XXX (June, 1948), 25-30. 
Summarizes research findings on “time 
sense” in children and suggests techniques 
for improvement. 


. STARR, BENJAMIN, and LEAVITT, ABRA- 
HAM. “An Integrated School-wide Cur- 
rent Events Program,” High Points in 
the Work of the High Schools of New 
York City, XXIX (November, 1947), 
24-35. 

Describes methods and evaluates results 
in a New York City high school. 


. STRAYER, JosEPH R. “United States 
History and World History,” Journal 
of General Education, II (January, 
1948), 144-48. 

Argues need for junior-college history 
courses which show “the infinite possibili- 
ties of human behavior, ... the contacts 
and conflicts of civilizations.” 


. TaBA, Hitpa (EprToR). “School Cul- 
ture and School Life,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology, XXI (May, 1948), 
497-560. 

Reports work of the project on Inter- 
group Education on child’s immediate 
world and basic values. 


. “The Teaching of Social Issues,” Pro- 
gressive Education, XXVI (October, 
1948), 1-32. 

Entire issue devoted to social studies. 
F. T. Wilhelms sets forth criteria for con- 
troversial issues; Frances Ferrell de- 
scribes a_historical-critical-thinking ap- 
proach; Elbert W. Burr leads tenth-grad- 
ers to explore attitudes toward the Soviet 
Union; L. W. Harding explores the place 
of values in social education; and A. W. 


rights to teach about controversial issues. 


. WALKER, RoseErt A. “Citizenship Ed- 


ucation and the Colleges,” American 
Political Science Review, XLII (Feb- 
ruary, 1948), 74-84. 

Proposes emphasis on techniques of read- 
ing, discussion, and thinking in liberal 
education for citizenship. 


. WHITE, Manninec. “Are Our 


‘American Scriptures’ Readable?” 
School and Society, LX VIII (September 
4, 1948), 154-55. 

Suggests improving readability of classic 
American statements by breaking up long 
sentences into short ones. 


. WHITWELL, CHARLES G. “Louisiana 


Students Hold Constitution Conven- 
tions: High School Pupils Draft Basic 
Document,” National Municipal Re- 
view, XXXVII (April, 1948), 219-20. 
Describes culminating activity of co- 
operating civics classes. 


. Wrttiams, RoBIN M., Jr. The Reduc- 


tion of Intergroup Tensions. New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1947. 
Pp. xii+154. 

Chapter ii appraises programs in inter- 
group education. 


. “Zeal for American Democracy,” 


School Life, XXX (February, 1948), 
I-40. 

The entire issue is devoted to the theme 
set forth in the title. Among the writers 
are J. W. Studebaker, who calls for a 
four-year required social-studies curricu- 
lum in Grades [IX—XTI, and W. W. Keeseck- 
er, who tabulates state laws requiring 
instruction in United States history and 
government. 


GEOGRAPHY 
EpitH P. PARKER 
University of Chicago 


. ANTHONY, JAMEs K. “Postage Stamps 


as Visual Aid Material in the Teaching 
of Geography,” Journal of Geography, 
XLVII (November, 1948), 325-28. 
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Describes issues of postage stamps on 
which pictures and maps appear. 


. BARTON, THOMAS FRANK. “Conserva- 


tion Education,” Education, LXIX 
(September, 1948), 41-46. 

Describes what has been done in conserva- 
tion courses in several schools and empha- 
sizes the importance of such work. 


. Baucu, Ruts E. “California: A Type 


Study of a State,” Education, LXIX 
(September, 1948), 16-23. 
Demonstrates the regional approach in 
considering the geography of a state. 


. BENGTSON, NELs A. “Geography as an 


Element in General Education,” Jour- 
nal of Geography, XLVII (April, 1948), 
121-31. 

Gives a résumé of the present situation 
with regard to ‘‘general-education” courses 
and indicates the place and function of 
geography in integrated courses. 


. BrusH, Joun E. “Divided India,’ 


Journal of Geography, XLVII (Septem- 
ber, 1948), 209-19. 

Presents a survey of the geography of the 
partition of India and a few of the prob- 


lems facing the two dominions. Useful as 


reference material for high-school students. 


. Cooper, C. E. “Some Principles of 


Geography,” Journal of Geography, 
XLVII (September, 1948), 234-39. 
Cites specific examples of geographic gen- 
eralizations of types to be stressed in geog- 
raphy courses. 


. COULTER, JOHN WESLEY. “The United 


States Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands,” Journal of Geography, XLVII 
(October, 1948), 253-67. 

Presents reading matter of value in con- 
nection with the study of Pacific Island 
problems. 


. COULTER, JOHN WESLEY. “Wings over 


the Atlantic—The Time-Place Factor 
in Geography,” Journal of Geography, 
XLVII (November, 1948), 313-25. 
Gives concrete information which is help- 
ful in planning units dealing with air 
transport. 


152. DuBoc, JEssE L. “Geographic Back- 


ground of History in the Pacific North- 
west,” Journal of Geography, XLVI 
(December, 1947), 338-47. 

Presents facts pertaining to Indian life 
and environment prior to the coming of 
the white man. Useful in connection with 
history and geography units dealing with 
the Northwest. 


. FREEMAN, Otis W. “Contributions of 


Geography to American Democracy,” 
Education, LXTX (September, 10948), 
61-66. 

Classifies the various kinds of geography 
courses now being offered in later years of 
general education. 


. HarrIncTon, E. R. “Ten Years of 


High School Meteorology,” Journal of 
Geography, XLVII (February, 1948), 
52-61. 

Describes laboratory work and includes 
bibliography of films and references, some 
of which might well be helpful in connec- 
tion with the study of weather in geo- 
graphic work. 


. KEtiey, Tim. “The Geography of Rec- 


reation,” Education, LXIX (Septem- 
ber, 1948), 30-34. 

Discusses factors in the development of 
recreational industry and points out com- 
plexities and problems in recreational 
planning. 


. Koun, CiypE (EDITOR). Geographic 


Approaches to Social Education. Nine- 
teenth Yearbook of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies (in press). 
Preliminary abstracts of articles were pub- 
lished in the March, 1948, number of the 
Journal of Geography, pages 96-109. 


. Kuscu, Monica H. ‘What Constitutes 


the Basic Map and Globe Needs for the 
Junior High School Level?” School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, XLVIII (March, 
1948), 219-21. 
Discusses kinds of globe and map ma- 
terials needed. 


. Licoton, ExizaBETH S. “Minimum 


Map Essentials for the High School Ge- 
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ography Room,” School Science and 
Mathematics, XLVIII (March, 1948), 
221-25. 

Stresses the importance of selecting globes 
and maps in terms of specific functions they 
are to serve. Presents, as illustration, a list 
of minimum essential equipment. 


. McCune, SHANNON. “Exercises for 
Teaching Local Geography at the Col- 
lege Level,” Journal of Geography, 
XLVII (October, 1948), 290-93. 
Describes assignments in local field ob- 
servations used in connection with geog- 
raphy courses at two colleges. Similar exer- 
cises could be used at high-school level. 


. McKim, V. Catvon. “Geographic 
Study Tours for Undergraduates,” Ed- 
ucation, LXIX (September, 1948), 
g-I5. 

Describes methods of making observations 
of both natural and cultural phenomena 
on carefully planned field trips. 


. Marts, Marton E. “The Culture of 
Highlands—Realm of the Geogra- 


pher,” Education, LXIX (September, 
1948), 24-29. 

Indicates ways in which mountain geog- 
graphy may make an important contribu- 
tion to the geography curriculum. 


. MILLER, REx C. “High School Geogra- 
phy in Nebraska,” Journal of Geogra- 
phy, XLVII (January, 1948), 8-17. 
Reports the results of a survey of geog- 
raphy courses and the preparation of the 
teachers handling them in high schools 
of Nebraska. 


. Mary Viora. “Unit V. 
Japan,” Journal of Geography, XLVII 
(January, 1948), 18-24. 

Indicates items to be investigated by high- 
school students in a study of Japan. In- 
cludes a bibliography and a list of exer- 
cises for students. 


. Mary Viota. “Unit VI. The 
U.S.S.R.—Land of the Soviets for 
Course in Global Geography,” Journal 
of Geography, XLVII (September, 
1948), 227-34. 


Outlines the subject matter by topics. In- 
cludes a bibliography and exercises for 
high-school students. 


. RENNER, GEORGE T. “Geography as a 


Field of Knowledge,” Social Education, 
XI (November, 1947), 2903-05. 


Notes contributions of geography to an 
understanding of human institutions. 


. SHAW, EaRt B. “Fertilization: Route to 


a New Continent,” Journal of Geogra- 
phy, XLVII (October, 1948), 284-90. 
Presents reading matter of value in con- 
nection with the study of conservation 
problems. 


. SmiTH, Vitta B. “Geography for the 


Secondary Schools,” Education, LXTX 
(September, 1948), 47-50. 

Stresses the need for worth-while courses 
in modern geography in high schools. 


. STRAIN, WARREN. “Oil Production in 


the Middle East,” Journal of Geogra- 
phy, XLVII (November, 1948), 297- 
305. 

Presents reading matter of value in con- 
nection with the study of economic geog- 
raphy. 


. WaRMAN, HEnry J. “Some New As- 


pects of Geography in Education,” 
School and Society, LXVI (November, 
1947), 346-47. 

Points out responsibilities of teachers 
of commercial geography in helping stu- 
dents develop understandings valuable to 
citizens of a community, a country, and 
the world. 


SCIENCE 
WILBvuR L. BEAUCHAMP 


University of Chicago 


. AUERBACH, Ismpor; BADER, ABRAM; 


and Retcu, ALLEN A. “Subject Matter 
and Educational Objectives,” School 
Science and Mathematics, XLVIII 
(January, 1948), 62-68. 

Describes a series of classroom situations 
suited to the development of ability in 
problem-solving. 
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171. BLANCHET, W. W. E. “Subject-Matter 177. JoHNsON, Pattie G. “Adaptations of 


Topics Contained in Textbooks for Use 
in Survey Courses in the Natural Sci- 
ences: Part II,” Science Education, 
XXXII (March, 1948), 88-93. 
Presents the results of a study showing the 
frequency of various topics in biological 
and physical-science courses. 


. Canoon, G. P. “Selected References for 


High School Physics,” School Science 
and Mathematics, XLVIII (May, 1948), 
350-54. 
Presents a list of more than seventy-five 
carefully selected books for high-school 
physics. 


. DECKER, DONALD. “What Kinds of Ac- 


tivities Would You Expect To See in a 
Science Classroom Where the Teacher 
Is Trying To Develop the Kind of Per- 
son Who Can Live Most Effectively in 
Our Culture?” Science Education, 
XXXII (March, 1948), 112-13. 

Presents a list of questions which a teacher 
can use to evaluate his success as a teacher. 


. Dramonp, LEon N. “The Problem of 


the Slow Learner: A Study of the ‘Gen- 
eral,’ ‘Modified,’ ‘Practical Arts,’ or 
‘Non-academic’ Student of Biology,” 
School Science and Mathematics, 
XLVIII (October, 1948), 551-70. 
Presents an excellent description of the 
slow learner and the ways in which in- 
struction may be adapted to him. 


. FITZPATRICK, FREDERICK L. “Biologi- 


cal Materialsin the Program of General 
Education,” Teachers College Record, 
XLIX (March, 1948), 398-405. 
Suggests the areas of biological education 
which will best fit pupils and future citi- 
zens to make appropriate choices and 
decisions. 


. Herrick, J. ArtTHuR. ‘‘Koch’s Postu- 


lates as a Simple Laboratory Exercise 
in Biology,” Science Education, XXXII 
(February, 1948), 34-35. 

Describes a method of using the ‘‘postu- 
lates” in a way that is simple, inexpensive, 
and impressive. 


the Physical Sciences to the Needs of 
Secondary School Pupils,” American 
Journal of Physics, XV (November- 
December, 1947), 480-83. 

Discusses trends in the teaching of the 
physical sciences and suggests ways of 
adapting these courses to the needs of 
secondary-school pupils. 


. Jounson, Puitre G. “Some Implica- 


tions of Scientific Methods for Second- 
ary Education,” School Life, XXX 
(July, 1948), 3-6. 

Shows how science teachers can arrange 
everyday instruction so as to give a prac- 
tical emphasis to scientific methods. 


. LOWENSTEIN, NorMAN. “What Is Sci- 


entific Method?” School Science and 
Mathematics, XLVIII (May, 1948), 
388-08. 

Presents an analysis of the scientific 
method and the educational implications 
of this method for guiding the teaching 
of science. 


. McMuLten, H. G. “Teaching Scien- 


tific Method in the Junior High 
School,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, XLVIII (June, 1948), 459-68. 
Gives practical suggestions for teaching 
scientific method in the junior high school. 


. MALLINSON, GEORGE G., and GJERDE, 


WaALpEMaR. “Motion Pictures for High 
School Science,” School Science and 
Mathematics, XVIII (October, 1948), 
525-34- 

Presents a classified list of films for use in 
high-school science classes. 


. MEISTER, Morris. “Science Rooms for 


Secondary Schools,” Science Education, 
XXXII (April, 1948), 143-45. 

Lists ten principles which may be used to 
design properly equipped science rooms. 


. Parmer, E. LAvuRENcE. “Yearbooks 


and Science Education,” School Science 
and Mathematics, XLVIII (March, 
1948), 183-08. 

Discusses the functions of yearbooks and 
offers a criticism of yearbooks on science 
education. 
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184. Science Education, XXXI (December, 


1947), 295-320. 

Includes discussions of Part I of the Forty- 
sixth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Science Education 
in American Schools. 

. Science Education, XXXII (April, 
1948), 132-228. 

Contains the papers given at Atlantic 
City before the National Association for 
Research in Science Teaching. 

. WEAVER, Epwarp K. “Evaluation of 
Student Achievement in Science,” Sci- 
ence Education, XXXII (March, 1948), 
81-87. 

Presents a workable theory for evaluating 
student achievement in terms of the objec- 
tives of genera! education. 


MATHEMATICS: 
GEORGE E. HAWKINS 


Lyons Township High School and Junior 


College, La Grange, Illinois 


187. Betz, Witttam. “Functional Com- 


petence in Mathematics—Its Meaning 
and Its Attainment,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLI (May, 1948), 195-206. 
Discusses the obstacles to developing 
mathematical proficiency in all pupils and 
suggests remedies. 

. Bresticu, E. R. “Curriculum Trends 
in High School Mathematics,” Mathe- 
matics Teacher, XLI (February, 1948), 
60-69. 

Discusses trends in high-school mathe- 
matics since about 1900, with particular 
emphasis on recommendations for the 
present period. 

. BRowN, KENNETH E. “Is General 
Mathematics in the College on Its Way 
Out?” Mathematics Teacher, XLI 
(April, 1948), 154-58. 

Presents a report on the results of a ques- 
tionnaire which shows that courses in cul- 


190. 
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tural general mathematics in colleges have 
lost ground in recent years. : 
BRUECENER, LEo J. “The Necessity of 
Considering the Social Phase of In- 
struction in Mathematics,” Mathe- 
matics Teacher, XL (December, 1947), 
370-76. 

Discusses four steps that can be taken to 
improve instruction in mathematics. 


. CARNAHAN, WALTER H. “Mathematics 


an Essential Culture,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLI (April, 1948), 159-64. 
Urges teachers not to omit the cultural 
element in teaching mathematics and illus- 
trates with material chosen from the 
mathematical experiences of a few well- 
known persons and from a few natural 
phenomena. 


. CARNAHAN, WALTER H. “Approximate 


Numbers,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, XLVIII (December, 1948), 
728-32. 

Discusses some of the properties of ap- 
proximate numbers and gives rules for 
computation with such numbers. 


. EaGte, Epwin. “The Relationship of 


Certain Reading Abilities to Success in 
Mathematics,” Mathematics Teacher, 
XLI (April, 1948), 175-79. 

Presents a summary of a statistical study, 
together with implications for the teaching 
of mathematics. 


. Fenr, Howarp F. “Socializing Mathe- 


matical Instruction,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLI (January, 1948), 3-7. 
Makes suggestions for enriching instruction 
for better living and for better understand- 
ing of life. 


. FULKERSON, ELBERT. “Teaching Equa- 


tions in First Year Algebra,” School 
Science and Mathematics, XLVIII (De- 
cember, 1948), 705-11. 

The writer explains his technique in 
teaching the axioms in solving linear equa- 
tions and concludes by advising that 
pupils be taught transposition. 


3 See also Item 606 (Syer) in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the December, 
1948, number of the Elementary School Journal. 


. GAGER, WrtraM A. “Mathematics for 
the Other Eighty-five Per Cent,” 
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School Science and Mathematics, 
XLVIII (April, 1948), 296-301. 
Outlines a plan for a curriculum to meet 
the needs of all pupils. 


. Grime, HEerscHEt E. “Aptitude and 


Ability in Elementary Algebra,” School 
Science and Mathematics, XLVII (De- 
cember, 1947), 781-84. 

The writer discusses the value of different 
prognostic measures for predicting success 
in algebra. 


. “Guidance Report of the Commission 


on Post-War Plans,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XL (November, 1947), 315- 
39- 

Written for the high-school student, the 
report states the mathematics needed 
for (1) personal use, (2) jobs by trained 
workers, (3) college preparation, (4) pro- 
fessional work, and (5) civil-service em- 
ployment. 


. Ketter, M. W., and Jonag, H. F. S. 


“Measures for Predicting Success in a 
First Course in College Mathematics,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XLI (December, 
1948), 350-55. 

Presents a summary of a study in which 
various tests are used to predict success 
in college mathematics. 


. Kinney, Lucren. “Criteria for Aims in 


Mathematics,” Mathematics Teacher, 
XLI (March, 1948), 99-103. 

Discusses and illustrates three criteria for 
aims in mathematics, namely, validity, 
comprehensiveness and selectivity, and 
suitability of form. 


. KansEt1a, Joun J. “A ‘Meaning’ The- 


ory for Algebra?” School Science and 
Mathematics, XLVII (December, 
1947), 775-80. 
Deals with the translation of some rela- 
tionships from the arithmetical to the 
algebraic setting. 


. KoEHLER, TRUMAN L. “A Three-fold 


Purpose of Mathematics and How To 


Attain It,” Mathematics Teacher, XLI 
(April, 1948), 165-71. 

Recommends and illustrates the teaching 
of mathematics (1) to serve as a tool, (2) 
as an end in itself, and (3) to encourage 
consistent and logical thinking. 


. KRAMER, Epna E. “The Integration of 


Trigonometry with Physical Science,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XLI (December, 
1948), 356-61. 

Presents examples from theoretical phases 
of physical science that may be used as 
applications in a course in trigonometry. 


. Litoyp, DanteEt B. “A Golden Decade 


of Popular Mathematics,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLI (May, 1948), 210-17. 
Presents a bibliography of books and peri- 
odicals on mathematics which have been 
published in recent years. 


. McCreery, GENE S. “Mathematics for 


All the Students in High School,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XLI (November, 
1948), 302-8. 

The writer tells of his experience in moti- 
vating work in mathematics for slow- 
learning pupils through the use of projects. 


. MEIGHAN, JOHN N. “Methods of Solv- 


ing Elementary Systems of Equations 
in Two Unknowns,” School Science and 
Mathematics, XLVII (November, 
1947), 709-14. 

Discusses a general method for solving 
simultaneous equations in two unknowns. 


. The Metric System of Weights and 


Measures. Twentieth Yearbook of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1948. Pp. xiv+304. 

Presents a series of articles by persons 
from widely varied fields of activity ad- 
vancing a comprehensive view of the 
metric system, its nature, history, and 
uses, 
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208. MYERS, SHELDON S.; Marks, JAMES Presents a summary of the results of three 


E.; and Jack. “Making 
Concrete Several Kinds of Variation in 
Algebra,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, XLVIII (November, 1948), 
639-46. 

Illustrates how mechanical devices may 
be used to clarify and to enrich work in 
algebra. 


. NYBERG, JosEpH A. “Notes from a 
Mathematics Classroom,” School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, XLVIII (June, 
1948), 479-82. 

One of a series of short articles which give 
helpful hints on the teaching of various 
topics. 

. PEAK, Putuip. “Algebra Problems and 
Problems in Life,” Mathematics Teach- 
er, XLI (October, 1948), 266-60. 

The writer shows that the pattern of 
thought which is embodied in mathematics 
is similar to that used in all thinking. 


. REEVE, W. D. “Modern Trends in 
Mathematics Education,” School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, XLVIII (Janu- 
ary, 1948), 21-33. 

Discusses needed changes in curriculum 
and in teacher training. 


. Rucutis, Hyman. “Mathematics Prob- 
lems from Atomic Science,” School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, XLVII (Decem- 
ber, 1947), 807-16. 

Presents illustrations of possible applica- 
tions from atomic science for use in moti- 
vation of various topics in mathematics. 


. SCHAAF, L. (EDITOR). Mathe- 
matics: Our Great Heritage. Essays on 
the Nature and Cultural Significance of 
Mathematics. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1948. Pp. xii+292. 

A volume of essays by modern, well-known 
teachers in mathematics on the nature 
and significance of mathematics. 


. SCHORLING, RALEIGH. “What’s Going 
On in Your School?” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLI (April, 1948), 147-53. 


questionnaires covering items such as 
curriculum, enrolments, and attitudes 
toward mathematics. 


. SLEIGHT, Norma. “Favoring Ability 


Grouping,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, XLVIII (December, 10948), 
675-78. 

Presents a project of a superior mathe- 
matics student as evidence favoring a 
plan for challenging the best in pupils. 


. SNADER, DANIEL W. “The Professional 


Needs of Secondary School Teachers of 
Mathematics,” Mathematics Teacher, 
XLI (February, 1948), 51-59. 

Lists several areas in which teachers seek 
assistance and makes suggestions for 
improving teacher-training programs. 


. SYER, W., and JoHNSON, 


Donovan A. “Aids to Teaching,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XLI (February, 
1948), 82-87. 

Presents the first of a series of articles 
appearing each month in which the au- 
thors give a description and appraisal 
of various aids in the teaching of mathe- 
matics. 


. TrustE, H. C. “Interpretation of 


‘College Preparation’ by Individual 
Teachers of High School Mathe- 
matics,” Mathematics Teacher, XL 
(December, 1947), 377-80. 

After discussing what seems to be the high- 
school teacher’s interpretation of college 
preparation, the writer states what he 
thinks the preparation should be. 


. WOLFINGER, MARGUERITE E. “Mathe- 


matics Designed To Serve Differing In- 
dividual Needs,” School Science and 
Mathematics, XLVIII (June, 1948), 
453-58. 

The writer proposes a two-year sequence in 
general mathematics, the second of which 
is operated on the plan of a “special inter- 
est and computational workshop.” 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
Francis F. PowERS 
University of Washington 


220. AuLT, HELEN O. “The Aural-Oral Ap- 


proach to Caesar,” Classical Journal, 
XLII (May, 1948), 492-04. 

Describes how the study of Latin can be 
made meaningful through the use of aural- 
oral methods. 


. BANKHEAD, BEssIE W. “Spanish in the 


Junior High School,” Modern Language 
Journal, XXXII (January, 10948), 
30-37. 

Discusses methods of approach to language 
instruction in the junior high schools. 


. Bock, Carotyn. “Sauce for Caesar,” 


Classical Journal, XLIII (December, 
1947), 182-84. 

Places responsibility on the teacher for 
increasing student interest through en- 
richment of instructional materials. 


. CONDOYANNIS, GEORGE E. “Language 


or Technicalities?” Modern Language 
Journal, XXXI (November, 1947), 
443-54- 

Analyzes the problem of functional versus 
formalistic grammar instruction. 


. DE CANNIERE, LuceTTE. ‘“Grade- 


Placement of Basic Essentials of 
French Grammar,” Modern Language 
Journal, XXXI (December, 1947), 
510-18. 

Presents semester outlines showing gram- 
mar fundamentals that warrant stress in 
the first three years of high-school French. 


. DELATTRE, PIERRE. “Phonetics in Be- 


ginning Language Study,” Modern 
Language Journal, XXXII (May, 
1948), 373-77: 

Emphasizes the merits of the Concrete 
School and the mastery of the main pho- 
netic principles through the use of selected 
materials. 


. FRED S., and OTHERs. “To- 


ward Improvement of the High-School 


Latin Curriculum,” Classical Journal, 
XLIII (November, 1947), 67-90. 
Provides objectives and overview of ex- 
perimental project for curricular revision 
in first- and second-year Latin. 


. Eorr, SHERMAN, and Butt, WILLIAM 


E. “A Semantic Approach to the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages,”’ Mod- 
ern Language Journal, XXXII (Janu- 
ary, 1948), 3-13. 

Suggests that concepts, rather than word 
meaning, be taught in foreign-language 
courses. 


. “A Guide to Audio-visual Aids and 


Supplementary Data for Southern Cali- 
fornia Foreign Language Teachers,” 
Modern Language Forum, XXXIII 
(March-June, 1948), 22-67. 

Compiles materials for audio-visual and 
supplementary instruction into check list 
for teachers of French, German, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Italian. 


. HEnpRIxX, W. S. “Why American Stu- 


dents Should Study Foreign Languages 
and Cultures,” Modern Language Jour- 
nal, XXXII (April, 1948), 288-93. 
Stresses the importance that effective 
integration of cultural and comparative 
materials with the study of a foreign 
language has in achieving better under- 
standing among nations. 


. KHMELNITSKY, Eucenta S. “Russian 


Textbooks,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXII (April, 1948), 263-68. 
Evaluates the textbooks now in use and 
proposes a plan for the construction of a 
basic Russian grammar that will meet 
present needs. 


. Kine, Harotp V. “Foreign Language 


Reading as a Learning Activity,” Mod- 
ern Language Journal, XXXTI (Decem- 
ber, 1947), 519-24. 

Discusses need for direct reading in for- 
eign languages and gives suggestions for 
establishing proper habits. 
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232. LAMB, RuTH STANTON. “The Use of 239. TELLER, GERTRUDE ELEANOR. “Effec- 


Language Records in Spanish Classes,” 
Modern Language Forum, XXXIII 
(March-June, 1948), 68-69. 

Sets forth daily plan for use of language 
records. 


. “Language and International Under- 
standing,” School and Society, LX VIII 
(August 7, 1948), 93-94. 

Presents objectives formulated by the 
Panel on Language, Committee on 
UNESCO Program, in their plan to in- 
crease world understanding through lan- 
guages. 


. MATTHEW, ROBERT JOHN. “Language 
Studies at the Secondary Level,” Edu- 
cation Digest, XIII (March, 1948), 
20-23. 

On the basis of teacher reaction, concludes 
that a modification of the intensive war- 
time aural method can be adapted to the 
secondary-school level. 


. Murray, Mrs. Harorp W. “Latin and 
the Less Accelerated Student,’ Classi- 
cal Weekly, XLI (March 1, 1948), 167— 


72. 
Sets forth values to be received by all 
students in beginning Latin. 


. SCHERER, GEORGE A. C. “A Procedure 
for Composition,” Hispania, XXXI 
(February, 1948), 66-67. 

Offers suggestions for improving the teach- 
ing of composition. 


. SKINNER, DANIEL T. “A Modern Lan- 
guage Teacher Considers the Classics,” 
Classical Journal, XLIII (December, 
1947), 172, 177-78. 

Advocates the adoption of modern-lan- 
guage methods by teachers of the classics. 


. STEVENS, Linton C. “A ‘Cours de 
style’ for French Majors,” Modern 
Language Journal, XXXII (October, 
1948), 411-14. 

Recommends steps and textbooks to be 
used in setting up a teacher-training course 
in French style. 


tive Citizenship and Foreign-Language 
Study,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXI (December, 1947), 494-500. 
Discusses the contributions of foreign- 
language study to general education. 


. VON WERNspoRFF, Wo trr. “Audio- 


visual Aids in the Secondary Language 
Curriculum,” Modern Language Jour- 
nal, XXXII (May, 1948), 346-50. 
Provides a number of unusual suggestions 
for the use of audio-visual and audio-oral 
aids in the foreign-language classroom. 


. WALL, V. Role of Lan- 


guage in the New Curriculum,” Clas- 
sical Weekly, XLI (April 5, 1948), 198- 
202. 

Presents bases for foreign-language cur- 
riculum-planning. 


. WHITE, EMILIE MarcGaret. “Latin and 


the Modern Languages—1948,” Classi- 
cal Weekly, XLII (October 4, 1948), 
6-10. 

Lists values received when foreign-lan- 
guage study is included in the eighth- 
grade curriculum. 


. Wiens, GERHARD. “ ‘Anschaulichkeit’ 


in the Teaching of Languages,” Modern 
Language Journal, XXXII (January, 
1948), 14-19. 

Suggests the use of pictures, dramatiza- 
tion, definitions in the foreign language, 
and of context and familiar subject matter 
as a means of acquiring comprehension 
and expression. 


. WILLGING, HERBERT M. “A New Ap- 


proach to the Reading Objective,” 
Modern Language Journal, XXXII 
(February, 1948), 108-11. 

Stresses the importance of effective teach- 
ing methods in achieving objectives. 


. Wricut, Leavitt O. “The Spanish 


Verb-Form with the Greatest Variety 
of Functions,” Hispania, XXX (No- 
vember, 1947), 488-95. 

Describes the versatility of the ‘‘ra” form 
and gives examples of its use. 
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MERLE A. STONEMAN, KNuTE O. Broapy, 
and Aranson D. BratnarpD, Planning 
and Modernizing the School Plant. Lincoln, 
Nebraska: University of Nebraska Press, 
1949. Pp. 328. 

One of the problems with which school 
superintendents in small communities are 
confronted is that of planning for the con- 
struction or remodeling of the school build- 
ing. Although the requirements of school 
housing in the small community are relative- 
ly simple, as compared with the elaborate 
structures which are in general use in large 
cities, the problem of providing suitable 
space for the various features of a modern 
educational program is frequently difficult 
to solve. 

Planning and Modernizing the School 
Plant, by Stoneman, Broady, and Brainard, 
is devoted to the consideration of this par- 
ticular problem. In the preparation of the 
volume the authors have drawn upon their 
liberal opportunities for observation of man- 
agement policies in small communities, as 
well as upon their extended study of curricu- 
lum needs and practices in such communities. 
It is, perhaps, unfortunate that a title was 
not selected for this book that would more 
certainly secure for it the attention it de- 
serves at the hands of school superintend- 
ents, boards of education, and lay leaders in 
towns and rural communities. 

The book’s major contribution is a re- 
sult of the meticulous care with which the 
authors have selected the troublesome as- 
pects of school-plant planning for small com- 
munities and have provided specific sugges- 
tions for overcoming the difficulties often 
confronted by the local school authorities in 
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such communities. The discrimination with 
which the authors have sensed the perplexi- 
ties of superintendents in small communities 
in connection with the planning and use of 
the school building is evidenced by the con- 
tent of chapters iii, iv, and v. These chap- 
ters are devoted to descriptions of the com- 
munity characteristics which should be given 
specific consideration in determining the size 
and the appointments of the school building, 
the particular features of the building itself 
which may be utilized to give expression to 
both the social and the educational needs of 
the locality, and the specific design of certain 
combination rooms that will insure the most 
advantageous use of the interior area of the 
school plant. Chapter v provides illustrations 
of floor plans and detailed instructions re- 
garding the layout and the most appropriate 
facilities that, in the authors’ judgment, 
would prove most advantageous for the 
gymnasium-auditorium combination, the 
library-study hall, the science classroom- 
laboratory, and the homemaking combina- 
tion room. 

Chapter v also includes brief character- 
izations of the appropriate arrangement of 
the principal’s office, the commercial room, 
the community room, the cafeteria and 
lunchroom, and an interesting suggestion 
for a possible arrangement of the health- 
room equipment to make this space serve 
also as a lounge for the teaching staff. In 
connection with the descriptions of regular 
classrooms, as well as those characterizing 
the space requirements of various special 
rooms, several methods of achieving flexibil- 
ity are explained. These methods include 
the use of devices which may be employed 
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to change space provisions at any time as 
well as devices which will adapt a given area 
to various uses. 

Another valuable feature of this publica- 
tion is the help it provides in deciding on the 
best means of modernizing an existing plant, 
including the school site as well as the ex- 
terior and the interior of the structure. Of 
special interest to school authorities in small 
communities is the chapter explaining how 
to modernize the service systems of the 
building. Authoritative information is pro- 
vided for determining the heating-plant 
needs; the proper improvements of the 
plumbing and electrical equipment; and new 
types of materials for rehabilitation of 
floors, walls, and fixtures of the various 
rooms. Information is also provided on the 
use of acoustical materials and standard 
methods of providing for fire protection and 
of instituting other safety measures. 

This volume will be definitely useful to 
local school authorities in rural communities 
and small towns, to county superintendents, 
and to officers in state departments of edu- 
cation. It should also challenge the interest 
of organized lay groups, such as parent- 
teachers’ associations and community im- 
provement agencies. 
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GrRovER W. MUELLER and ELIZABETH 
CHANT ROBERTSON, Fundamentals of 
Health and Safety. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. x+346. 
$2.40. 

Fundamentals of Health and Safety by 
Mueller and Robertson is designed for use 
as a textbook in secondary schools. The 
major purposes of the authors are to present 
the essential information which young peo- 
ple need to enable them to assume a desir- 
able degree of responsibility for the protec- 
tion of their own health and safety and to 
help them develop wholesome attitudes 
toward the same interests of their associates 
and other members of the community. 
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Accepting the premise that the chief ob- 
jective of health education is to contribute 
to healthful living, the authors describe the 
appropriate school program in terms of 
health instruction, healthful activities, and 
health services. Accordingly, the book un- 
dertakes to supply authoritative health in- 
formation, to identify the health and safety 
needs of the students, to suggest suitable 
learning experiences in these areas, and to 
acquaint the students with the functions and 
procedures of the health services that are 
sponsored by both the schools and the com- 
munity. A self-rating device of thirty-one 
questions on health and safety practices may 
be used by the student at different stages of 
progress through the course to determine 
his readiness for planning his own health 
program. 

The introductory chapter is a brief, in- 
spirational statement on the desirability of 
developing health concepts and _ habits 
which are calculated to strengthen and pro- 
tect one’s physical assets. Each of the next 
thirteen chapters is devoted to the discus- 
sion of some selected aspect of the physical 
resources of the individual. The aim of these 
chapters is to provide information regarding 
bodily structure and functions and to give 
practical suggestions for promoting the nor- 
mal growth of physical powers and for 
avoiding ailments and accidents that may 
impair important physical abilities. Valu- 
able learning aids are presented in connec- 
tion with the major topics throughout the 
volume, usually in the form of test items and 
interesting activities. A glossary of health 
terms is another helpful feature of the 
book. 

The last six chapters are concerned pri- 
marily with social aspects of health and the 
prevention of accidents. These deal chiefly 
with such problems as the relation of the 
individual to society, the diseases that 
threaten the nation’s health and the preven- 
tive measures that are generally undertaken 
in American communities, and the adminis- 
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tration of public-health services at different 
levels of governmental organization. On the 
whole, the volume is well designed to meet 
the common needs of students of high- 
school age with respect to both the individual 
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